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AN AMERICAN HOMILETIC BALLAD 


A recent writer,’ dealing with the subject of 
negro folk-song, its social and psychological 
antecedents, in the course of his exposition, 
makes the following statement: 


“Tn the ‘Downward Road is Crowded,’ a 
mournful picture is given of the sinner who 
failed to repent. His example is held up for 
the contemplation of those who are following 
-in his steps. 


Young people who delight in sin, 

I tell you what I lately seen, 

A po’ godless sinner die, 

And he said, ‘In hell I soon’ll lie!’ 


Hark, the downward road is crowded, crowded, 
crowded, 

Yes, the downward road is crowded with onbe- 
lievin’ souls. 


He call his mother to his bed, 

An’ these is the dyin’ words he said, 
‘Mother, mother, I long farewell, 
Your wicked son is damned in hell.’ 


He dance an’ play hisself away, 

An’ still put off his dyin’ day, 

Until at las’ ole death was sent, 

An’ it ’us too late fer him to repent.” 


That this is too sophisticated even for a negro 
preacher, and bears moreover, too. certain evi- 
dence of a literary origin, seems not to have 
suggested itself. There is nothing in it of the 
irregularity of structure and incoherence that 
marks genuine negro folk-songs of the type of 
Roll, Jordan, roll! or Swing low, sweet Chariot, 
evident creations out of the white heat of re- 
ligious fervor, and surrounded by the atmos- 
phere of the camp-meeting. What we have in 
fact, is a versified crude sermon, a homiletic 
discourse in ballad form. Instances of the 
religious, nay even of the homiletical or theo- 
logical ballad, it may be stated in passing, are 


Howard W. Odum, “ Religious Folk-Songs of the 
Southern Negroes,” American Journal of Religious 
Psychology and Education, 111, 311. 


found even in the older strata of English folk- 
song,—we may cite The Cherry Tree Carol, 
The Carnal and the Crane,* Dives and Lazarus,* 
not to mention the lately discovered Bitter 
Withy.® The ballad at present under discus- 
sion is doubly interesting, not only as an in- 
stance of the homiletic application of the bal- 
lad idea, but also as being one of the few at- 
tested American traditional ballads.* 

Given a theme in its simplest form,—“ young 
person lives a worldly life, rejects means of 
grace, and, dying, is numbered with the lost,” 
familiar enough in the discourses of evangel- 
ists from the time of the Great Awakening on, 
—it appears that two closely similar develop- 
ments of it in American balladry have taken 
place. We cannot fairly call them two ballads, 
in the sense that Baby Lon and Edward are 
two ballads.*. The one is a counterpart of the 
other. 

The material at hand may here be put in 
evidence.$ 


Theme: Impenitent-sinner-lost. 
Form I. The Downward Road. 


A. Lamentable Death of Polly.° 


1. Young people who delight in sin 
I'll tell you what has lately been 
A woman who was young and fair 
Who died in sin and sad despair 


* Child, 54. ® Child, 55. * Child, 56. 

5F. Sidgwick, Folk-Lore, 1908, pp. 190-200. See 
also Journal of the Folk-Song Society, Vol. tv, pp. 
29-47. 

®See my article, “Native Balladry in America,” 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, Xxu, pp. 365-373. 

7 Ballad based on identical themes emerge in dif- 
ferent strata of British balladry,—their relation to 
one another problematical. See my article, A Gar- 
land of Ballads, Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
Vol. pp. 446-454. 

8 For the use of the Missouri texts of this ballad, 
I am indebted to the kindness of Professor Henry 
M. Belden, University of Missouri. 

® Boston Transcript, 1906; Notes and Queries, no. 
3970, from C. N. G., who says of it,—“ it was found 
in some old papers of my family, and was evidently 
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2. She’d go to frolics dance and play 
In spite of all her friends could say 
Pll turn to God when I get old 
And he will then receive my soul 


3. One Friday morning she took sick 
Her stubborn heart began to break 
Alas alas my days are spent 
Good God too late for to repent 


4. She called her mother to her bed 
Her eyes were rolling in her head 
When I am dead remember well 
Your wicked Polly screams in hell 


5. The tears are lost you shed for me 
My soul is lost I plainly see 
O mamma mamma fare you well 
My soul is lost and doomed to hell 


6. My earthly father fare you well 
My soul will soon be dragged to hell * 


written down by one of a group of young women at 
some time in the decade 1830-1840. They were mem- 
bers of a New England colony which early in the 
century had migrated from Charlemont, Mass., to 
what is now West Virginia, and from there went to 
Edwards County, Illinois. . . . I should judge 
that it was written down from memory.” 

John D. Swain, New England Magazine, April, 
1907, pp. 244-5, records a different version, which he 
traces to the early days of Little Rest (now Kings- 
ton), R. I., where Polly is believed to have lived. 


WICKED POLLY. 


O young people, hark while I relate 
The story of poor Polly’s fate! 

She was a lady young and fair 
And died a-groaning in despair. 


She would go to balls and dance and play 
In spite of all her friends could say; 
“Tl turn” said she, “ when I am old, 
And God will then receive my soul.” 


One Sabbath morning she fell sick; 
Her stubborn heart began to ache. 
She cries, “ Alas, my days are spent! 
It is too late now to repent.” 


She called her mother to her bed, 
Her eyes were rolling in her head; 
A ghastly look she did assume; 
She cries, “Alas I am undone! 


“ My loving father, you I leave; 

For wicked Polly do not grieve; 

For I must burn forevermore, 

When thousand thousand years are o’er. 


B. The Dying Girl Unprepared to Meet Her 


God." 
By Rev. J. H. Lewis.** 


1. Young people who delight in sin, 


T’ll tell you what I’ve lately seen,— 
A poor ungodly woman died 
Who said in hell she soon would lie. 


Chorus, — 
The downward road is crowded, crowded, crowded, 
The downward road is crowded with unbelieving 
souls. 


2. She danced and played her days away, 
And still put off her dying day; 
Her parents shed many a tear, 
Their daughter was to them so dear. 


3. One Friday morning she took sick, 
Her stubborn heart began to break. 
She cried, “ Alas my days are spent; 
It’s too late for me to repent.” 


4. Such ringing of hands, 
Such gnashing of teeth— 
No redemption—no relief. 


5. She called her mother to her bed, 
And these, her dying words she said: 
“When I am dead, remember well 
Your wicked daughter screams in hell.” 


“Your councils I have slighted all, 
My carnal appetite to fill. 

When I am dead, remember well 
Your wicked Polly groans in hell!” 


She (w)rung her hands and groaned and cried, 
And gnawed her tongue before she died, 

Her nails turned black, her voice did fail, 

She died and left this lower vale. 


May this a warning be to those 

That love the ways that Polly chose, 
Turn from your sins, lest you, like her, 
Shall leave this world in black despair! 


There is in the seventh stanza, an evident reminis- 
cence of the language of Michael Wigglesworth’s 
poem, The Day of Doom. 

“Contributed by Professor Belden, as “ copied 
from a single sheet print, circa 5” x 10”, sent me by 
Mrs. C. H. G———,, March 16, 1909. Mrs. G——- 
heard her laundress singing the piece, and got the 
sheet from her.” 

1 Not the author, of course. 
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6. “Oh, mother, mother, fare you well We are evidently at the source of Mr. Odum’s 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Your daughter’s soul is damned in hell; 
O father, father, fare you well, 
Your daughter’s soul is damned in hell. 


. The tears are lost you shed for me, 


My soul is lost—I plainly see 
The aming raft (sic!) begins to roll, 
And now I’m gone, a ruined soul. 


. Young people who doth slight the Lord, 


Take warning by my dying word: 
You may escape those burning flames 
Although I am damned in endless pains. 


. She gnawed her tongue before she died, 


She foamed and groaned, she screamed and cried, 
Oh, must I burn for evermore, 
Till thousands and thousands of years are o’er ?* 


At length the monster death prevailed, 

Her nails turned black, and her language failed; 
Her eyes she closed, her heart-strings tore, 
And the daughter is gone for evermore. 


It almost broke her parents’ heart, 
To see their child to hell depart; 
Oh, is our daughter gone to hell? 
Our grief so great no tongue can tell. 


Good Lord, how her parents did moan, 

To think their child was dead and gone; 
Our daughter, oh, our daughter is dead, 
Her soul is gone, and her spirit fled. 


Young people, lest this be your case, 

Now turn to God and seek his face; 

Down on your knees for mercy cry, 

Lest you in sin like the daughter die. 
Price Five Cents.* 


*% Compare the third and seventh stanzas of Mr. 
Swain’s version,—the thought is reminiscent of the 
following lines of Wigglesworth: The Day of Doom, 


205: 


They wring their hands, their caitiff hands, 
And gnash their teeth for terrour, 
They cry, they roar, for anguish sore, 
And gnaw their tongues for horrour. 
But get away without delay, 
Christ pities not your ery, 
Depart to Hell, there may you yell, 
And roar Eternally. 


“* Another text, lately published by Professor Bel- 
den,—Balladry in America, Journal of American 


version, which, save for the different sex of the 
young person, a very minor consideration, is 


Folk-Lore, Vol. XXv, no. 95, pp. 18-19,—may be cited 
here for comparison: 


Tue WICKED GIRL. 


Carroll Co., Ark., from E. D. 1904. 


1. Young people, hear and I will tell 
A soul I fear has gone to hell 
A woman who was young and fair 
Who died in sin and dark despair. 


2. Her tender parents oft did pray 
For her poor soul from day to day 
And give her counsel good advice 
But she delighted still in vice. 


3. She would go to frolics, dance and play 
In spite of all her friends could say 
Pll turn to God when I am old 
And then he will receive my soul. 


4, At length she heard the spirit say 
Thou sinful wretch forsake thy way 
Now turn to God or you shall dwell 
Forever in the flames of Hell. 


5. No, I’m too young, thus she replied 
My comrades all would me deride 
The spirit then bid her farewell 
And thus consigned the wretch to hell. 


6. It was not long till death did come 
To call this helpless sinner home 
And while she was on her dying bed 
She called her friends and this she said: 


7. My friends I bid you all farewell 
I die, I die, I sink to hell 
There must I lie and scream and roll 
For God will not receive my soul. — 


8. My tender parents she addressed 
I hope your souls will both be blessed 
But your poor child you now may see 
But soon shall be in misery. 


9. My weeping mother fare you well 
The pains I feel no tongue can tell 
Dear parents your poor child is lost 
Your hopes they are forever crossed. 
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extremely close to the broadside.** The lan- 
guage and imagery being highly imaginative, 
it quite appeals to the religious sense of the 
colored people, and has doubtless been widely 
circulated among them. Of its significance 
as a spiritual, more will be said in a later 


paragraph. 
Form II. The Melancholy Cail. 


A. Death.” 


Death is a melancholy call, a certain judgment 
For us all. Death takes the young as well as old 
And lays them in his arms so cold. 

Tis awful—awful—awful— 


I saw a youth the other day. 

He looked so young he was so gay. 
He trifled all his time away 

And dropped into eternity. 

Tis awful—awful—awful. 


As he lay on his dying bed. 
Eternity begins to dread. 

He cries O Lord! I see my state: 
But now I fear I’ve come too late. 
Tis awful—awful—awful. 


His loving parents standing round, 
With tears of sorrow dropping down. 
He says Oh! father pray for me. 

I am going to eternity. 

Tis awful—awful—awful. 


His tender sister standing by. 

Says dearest brother you must die. 
Your days on earth will soon be past. 
Down to the grave you must go at last 
Tis awful—awful—awful. 


A few more breaths may be perceived 
Before this young man takes his leave. 
O father fare-the-well. 

I’m drawn by devels down to evil 

Tis awful—awful—awful. 


5 Mr. Odum’s version: Broadside: 

st. 1. (with chorus) st. 1. (with chorus) 

“cc 2 2 

cc 3 “ce 6 l 

“ 3 1 2 “ 1 

2 “ 2 
not in this text. 

st. 3 v. 4 


% Contributed by Professor Belden,—from Mrs. 
Lida Jones’s ballad-book, compiled in Dade Co., Mo. 
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The corpse was layed beneath (the ground) 
His loving sister standing round 

With aching heart, 

And troubled mind 

To think her brother in hell’s confined. 

Tis awful—awful—awful. 


B. Death is a Melancholy Call.1* 


Death is a melancholy call 

A certain judgment on us all 

It takes the young as well as old, 
And folds them in its arms so cold. 


There was a youth the other day 

In blooming health he looked so gay. 
He trifled all his time away 

And now he’s going to eternity. 


As he lay on his dying bed 

Eternity he began to dread 

He said “O Lord, I view my state 
And now I fear I’ve come too late.” 


His loving parents standing round 

Their tears were falling to the ground 

He said “ Dear parents, pray for me, 

For now I’m going to eternity.” 

His loving sister standing by 

She said, “ Dear brother you’re bound to die,” 


He said “ Dear sister, fare you well, 
I’m dragged by angels down to hell.” 


His corpse was laid beneath the ground 
With brothers and sisters weeping round 
With throbbing hearts and thinking minds 
To think in hell their brother’s confined. 


It has been said that we cannot fairly regard 
The Downward Road and The Melancholy Call 
as two ballads, at least not in the sense that we 
may regard Baby Lon and Edward, or Fair 
Annie and William Taylor as two ballads. It 
will not be out of place at this point to give a 
definition of the term “ ballad,” in accordance 
with my theory of origins, which is briefly 
summed up in the phrase—individual inven- 
tion, plus communal re-creation.1* It refers, 


Contributed by Professor Belden,—from ms of 
G. W., Bollinger Co., Mo., who wrote down the ballad 
in 1906, with the subscription,—*“ this I heard my 
mother sing. She learned it when a little girl, after 
coming to Missouri, but doesn’t know from whom.” 

% See my articles, Folk-Music in America, Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, xxii, pp. 72-81, Native Bal- 
ladry in America, ibid, pp. 365-373. 
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not to an event, but to a process, whether we 
consider the ballad as an idea, or a ballad as 
a concrete illustration. We have to do with a 
dynamic phenomenon. The process is one by 
which a simple event in human experience, of 
subjective interest, narrated in simple lan- 
guage, set to a simple melody, is progressively 
objectivated.*° We must from this point of 
view, classify ballads according to themes. 
Such a classification by definition does not pre- 
clude the use of the term ballad in the nar- 
rower sense as applied to the several historical 
developments of a given theme.° 

As to our homiletic ballad “The Wicked 
Girl,” we may first observe that it illustrates 
the tendency of the religious consciousness to 
avail itself of all possible factors in human ex- 
perience, even of those it denounces, to assert 
itself the more vigorously, and to maintain 
itself the more lastingly. The adoption of the 
ballad form as the vehicle of a rigorous type of 
Arminian theology, is the acknowledgment, 
on the part of the religious mind, of the fact 
of folk-song as an inalienable possession of the 
human race.** As an aid, moreover, to the 
study of folk-song, this ballad is in the nature 


In studying the method of this process, the 
words and music of the ballad must be treated as a 
unit. If we regard “ballad styles” as of signifi- 
cance, we must consider the fact that there are 
styles in melody as well as in literary expression. 
The former are perfectly accounted for by my theory 
of origins. See my article, “The Origin of Folk- 
Melodies,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. XxIt, 
no. 90, pp. 440-445. 

2° Professor Child already originated such a sys- 
tem of classification,—he listed under one head,— 
Lord Randall and The Croodlin Doo. I would go 
farther,—for instance, Young Beichan and The Turk- 
ish Lady,—Hind Horn and The Kitchie Boy,—in each 
ease listing under one head ballads now classed as 
distinct. 

* Rev. Cotton Mather, in his Diary, Sept. 29, 1713, 
puts himself on record as in favor of the homiletic 
ballad. “I am informed that the minds and man- 
ners of many People about the Country are much 
corrupted by foolish Songs and Ballads. 

By way of Antidote, I would procure poetical com- 
posures full of Piety, and such as may have a Ten- 
dency to advance Truth and Goodness, to be pub- 
lished and scattered into all Corners of the Land.” 
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of a microcosm, illustrating in miniature, the 
phenomena of the ballad as an idea.?? 


PHILLIPS Barry. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THE IDENTITY OF THE HASSEN- 
PFLUGS IN HAUPTMANN’S 
THE FOOL IN CHRIST 


There are few contemporary German writers 
in whose works the subjective element plays 
such a prominent réle as it does in the works 
of Gerhart Hauptmann, which faithfully re- 
flect the various phases of his development. 
His sociological interests are mirrored, for ex- 
ample, in “ Before Sunrise,” in “ Lonely Lives,” 
in “The Weavers,” and elsewhere. His reli- 
gious leanings find expression among others in 
“Lonely Lives,” “ Hannele,” “The Sunken 
Bell,” and “The Fool in Christ ;” his aesthetic 
theories are made public in “ Greek Spring;” 
and traces of his dissatisfaction with mod- 
ern educational methods can be observed in 
“Lonely Lives,” “ Colleague Crampton,” “ The 
Maidens of Bischofsberg,’ and several other 
dramas. Similarly, he is constantly adapting 
personal experiences to his dramatic and narra- 
tive needs; and while he frequently substitutes 


2Of the two developments of the theme,—The 
Downward Road is the older,—Mr. Swain traces his 


- version back for more than a century. It originated 


doubtless as a purely literary composition,—note 
especially the reminiscences of Wigglesworth, re- 
tained even in the late broadside version B. Passing 
into oral tradition, its history is that of all ballads, 
progressive objectivation, being the growth in multi- 
plicity of version and impersonality of authorship,— 
and local subjectivation, or reversion to print. Rev. 
J. H. Lewis is a factor in subjectivation,—an influ- 
ence from which Mr. Odum’s version, having passed 
once more into oral tradition, reasserting the dy- 
namic quality of the ballad, has freed itself. No 
ballad, it should be said, ever died of printers’ ink. 
The paucity of incident, together with the homiletic 
purpose of the ballad, hinders the development of the 
so-called ballad style. The Melancholy Call is of 
more recent origin,—whose author in all probability 
knew The Downward Road. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Dichtung for Wahrheit, the fundamental basis 
for many an episode is none the less real. Thus 
the shipwreck described in his latest work, “ At- 
lantis,” in which special interest was manifested 
because of its appearance in the Berliner Tage- 
blatt about the time of the Titanic disaster, was 
suggested by the loss of the Hibe, the steamer 
on which he crossed to America in 1894, and 
the identity of several characters in this novel 
is only partially concealed. It would take me 
too far afield to cite all the instances in the 
course of Hauptmann’s long literary career in 
which we have to deal with personal experi- 
ences, with Erlebtes; “The Sunken Bell” will 
serve as the typical illustration. Hauptmann 
is especially fond of making his friends and 
acquaintances serve as models for his charac: 
ters, in fact, he is occasionally rather ruthless 
in making vital alterations in the characters of 
the actual persons whom he portrays in his 
works. But perhaps the Dichter von Gottes 
Gnaden is licensed to tamper in this way with 
the characters he paints, by the same authority 
which permits him to alter the events of his- 
tory to suit his poetic requirements. 

A few of the most evident Urbilder I might 
mention are those of his mother (Frau Voc- 
kerat) and his uncle Gustav Schubert (Pastor 
Vockerat) in “ Lonely Lives,” those of his elder 
brother Georg (Adolph Strahler—Strahler be- 
ing his mother’s maiden name) and that of the 
Breslau painter Professor Marshall (Professor 
Harry Crampton) in “Colleague Crampton,” 
that of the painter Hugo Ernst Schmidt (Ga- 
briel Schilling) in “Gabriel Schilling’s Flight,” 
and that of the former manager of the Strass- 
burg City Theater, Alexander Heszler (Harro 
Hassenreuter) in “The Rats.” The naturalis- 
tic dramas of Hauptmann teem with recollec- 
tions of his childhood and youth, but there is 
perhaps none which contains such a wealth of 
personal recollections as his recent novel “ The 
Fool in Christ, Emanuel Quint” (1910). In 
this intensely modern imitatio Christi we get 
the Silesian milieu with which Hauptmann is 
so thoroughly familiar, and we find reminders 
not only of the Eulengebirge, in which the 
scenes of his “Weavers” are laid (Peters- 
waldau and Langenbielau),—and more than 
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one interior and more than one personal de- 
scription forcibly recalls the earlier work,—but 
also of the Silesian capital, Breslau, in which 
Hauptmann spent some time as a student of 
art. In chapter 24, e. g., we are introduced to 


‘a professor of art who instantly suggests the 


Harry Crampton in the fourth act of “ Col- 
league Crampton,” and at the opening of the 
following chapter we are introduced to one 
Weiszlinder, who is preparing at the Breslau 
academy of art for the drawing-teacher exam- 
inations. Then we get the pietistic miliew with 
which Hauptmann had become so thoroughly 
familiar through various channels, and of which 
he had made use in connection with Helene 
Krause in “ Before Sunrise,” with Kathe Voc- 
kerat and her parents in “ Lonely Lives,” and 
with August Keil and the old Bernd in “ Rose 
Bernd.” Hauptmann’s birthplace, Obersalz- 
brunn, is not far from Gnadenfrei, one of the 
most prominent of the Herrnhut colonies, and 
then he spent some time on the estate of his 
pious uncle, Gustav Schubert (Frau Schubert 
was his mother’s sister) at Lederose near Jauer, 
and finally, his first wife had, like her sisters, 
two of whom married Hauptmann’s elder broth- 
ers, Carl and Georg, been educated at Herrn- 
hut. Hauptmann has applied the name Schu- 
bert also to a weaver in “'The Fool in Christ.” 
And the mysticism which has been so charac- 
teristic of the inhabitants of Silesia for many 
centuries—witness Jakob Béhme and Angelus 
Silesius—and traces of which may be found in 
“Signalman Thiel,” “Hannele,” “Teamster 
Henschel,” this Silesian mysticism also natur- 
ally plays a prominent réle in “Emanuel 
Quint.” Quint, of course, is not merely a figure 
of romance, Hauptmann unquestionably having 
met such an itinerant preacher of doubtful 
sanity in his youth, just as Brother Nathaniel 
Schwarz (chapter 2) was no stranger to him. 
The latter meets “a young man of about eigh- 
teen years of age, the so-called secretary of a 
certain estate, the owners of which were devout 
Christians. The young man was their nephew 
and adopted child, and at the same time their 
secretary-pupil or secretary-apprentice in agri- 
culture. The wandering preacher had often 
been given shelter in their home and had par- 
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taken of the generous hospitality of their 
table.” There is no doubt that we have here a 
reference to Hauptmann’s stay at Lederose 
mentioned a moment ago. And when this sec- 
retary is called Kurt Simon, we are reminded 
at once of Dr. Ferdinand Simon, the friend of 
Hauptmann’s Jena days, who became the son- 
in-law of the socialist leader August Bebel and 
who died at Ziirich in January, 1912, from 
blood-poisoning brought on by an accident in 
a bacteriological experiment. And when Kurt 
Simon is on the point of taking out of his 
pocket a notebook containing verses from his 
pen, we unquestionably have to deal with a 
book containing some of Hauptmann’s earliest 
poetic efforts. We receive information, too, 
about the nature of these poems and the im- 
pression that they made upon his foster-parents 
when we read a little later: “The poem was 
a lament. He accused himself and spoke of 
his avoidance of the world and his triumph 
over it, of the coldness and indifference with 
which the world meets a heart overflowing with 
love. The poem was surcharged with a pained, 
ecstatic yearning for purer spheres 


‘Where man to man in love inclines, 
And one great Will the world combines.’ 


All that his relatives got from the poem was an 
astonished impression of empty, extravagant 
phrases.” 

But it is not my purpose here to present an 
exhaustive study of the personal elements that 
confront us in every chapter of Hauptmann’s 
great novel, but rather to call more specific at- 
tention to the Urbilder of the Hassenpflugs, 
“two young men, travelling tourists,” to whom 
we are introduced in chapter 5. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the Hassenpflug broth- 
ers are no others than the brothers Heinrich 
(1855-1906) and Julius (1859- =) Hart, 
who played a very important rdle in the literary 
revolution of the late Eighties and the early 
Nineties. The Hassenpflugs hailed from Miin- 
ster in Westphalia, so did the Harts. The Has- 
senpflugs are described as Zigeuner, “in the 
early twenties, who lived chiefly on borrowed 
money and edited a magazine in Berlin which 
nobody read. In brief, they were enthusiasts, 
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poets, and Socialists.” Heinrich Hart went to 
Berlin in 1877, at the age of twenty-one or 
twenty-two, and his brother soon followed him 
to the capital. They lived like “ gypsies” in 
the northern part of Berlin, their Bohemian 
mode of life being pictured with great humor 
by Ernst von Wolzogen in his comedy “ Das 
Lumpengesindel.” They published a magazine, 
“Deutsche Monatsblitter, Organ fiir das lit- 
terarische Leben der Gegenwart,” which pos- 
sesses some literary-historical interest, although 
it is by no means so important as the “ Kri- 
tische Waffengiinge ” (1882-84) and the “ Ber- 
liner Monatshefte fiir Litteratur und Thea- 
ter” (1885), both edited by the Harts, which 
helped pave the way for the literary revolution 
of the late Eighties. In Berlin the Harts be- 
came acquainted with Johann Most, the anar- 
chist, hence the question put later by the Has- 
senpflugs to Quint, as to whether he is a Social- 
ist, whether he has ever heard of anarchism 
and Russian nihilism. And then they ask 
Quint about a book by Egidy, entitled “ Seri- 
ous Thoughts” (Zrnste Gedanken). It is this 
Egidy of whom we get a reflection in Haupt- 
mann’s “The Apostle,” a novellistic sketch 
which may be regarded as a sort of preparation 
for the more voluminous and complex “ Eman- 
uel Quint.” Moritz von Egidy (1847-98), 
was a German officer who retired from the army 
in 1890 to preach a gospel of non-sectarian 
Christianity, and similarly we find the Harts 
organizing a new religious community at 
Schlachtensee (Berlin) in 1900, styled Die 
neue Gemeinschaft, which, like most similar 
ventures, was dissolved shortly afterwards. 
They were in short, as Hauptmann says of the 
Hassenpflugs, “ enthusiasts, poets, and Social- 
ists.” What Hauptmann and the Harts im- 
bibed at Berlin in the way of socialistic doc- 
trines,—we saw above that one of Hauptmann’s 
chums married Bebel’s daughter—is presented 
in tabloid form in chapter 5 of “The Fool in 
Christ,” where we get the doctrines of socialism 
in a nut-shell, with references to Marx and 
Engels (page 91 of Seltzer’s translation, 
Huebsch, 1911), and even to Edward Bellamy, 
who, we must not forget, had studied in Ger- 
many, and whose “Looking Backward; or, 
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2000-1887 ” (1888) had been translated into 
German and had. been extensively received as a 
gospel of socialism. The religious community 
of the Hart brothers might just as well have 
been one of the many Bellamy clubs which were 
founded as the result of the “ Looking Back- 
ward ” enthusiasm. What we learn afterwards 
concerning the personal traits of the Hassen- 
pflug brothers would no doubt apply equally 
well to the Harts; about this I have no positive 
knowledge, although my belief is none the less 
strong. And when we read further on: “ They 
well knew, as the whole circle of the young 
intellectuals of that time knew, that the people 
are the native soil for everything primitively 
young and fresh. And here in a district strange 
to them, remote from the great roads of com- 
merce, they everywhere met with an intact, 
virgin folk-spirit. They were of those to whom 
the uniform culture of Europe was a levelling 
down. So, eagerly, in a thirst of knowledge, 
they tried on all sides to force their way into 
the walled province of the lower classes, as if 
in it there must be sources of revelation sealed 
up in the province of the educated ”—we have 
a reminder of the program of the circle of mod- 
ern “storm and stress” enthusiasts of which 
the Hart brothers were such ardent members. 
Heinrich Hart studied at the Universities of 
Miinster, Halle and Munich, while Julius was 
enrolled as a student at the University of Ber- 
lin, and we should expect them to have been 
members of a democratic Burschenschaft, and 
so we learn that the Hassenpflugs were candi- 
dates for the degree of doctor of philosophy 
and wore the black, red and gold ribbon of this 
student order. Like Kurt Simon, each of the 
Hassenpflug brothers “carried a memorandum 
book in his pocket to jot down all sorts of ob- 
servations and conceits for use in later literary 
works—they intended to produce immortal 
literary works. So their attitude to Quint was 
as to an object under observation, an interesting 
bit of ‘copy,’ of help to them in perfecting 
their knowledge of the German folk-soul.” 
This description is also quite in keeping with 
the habits’ and aspirations of the Hart broth- 
ers. I might analyze the Hassenpflug episode 
in even more minute detail, but it seems to me 
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the case is sufficiently definite as it is. “The 
Fool in Christ” would gain considerably in 
interest, especially for those familiar with the 
country and the people of Silesia, if the iden- 
tity of various other characters in the novel 
could be as clearly established. 


Rupotr Tomso, Jr. 
Columbia University. 


NOTES ON THE SOURCES OF DEGUILE- 
VILLE’S PELERINAGE DE L’AME 


A considerable number of lines in the trilogy 
of Guillaume de Deguileville have already been 
identified as borrowings.t The additional 
parallels which follow will serve to reduce still 
further the limits within which that poet’s 
originality must ultimately be sought. 

In the Pélerinage de VAme,? Deguileville 
makes several references to a burden of sin 
borne by the poet in his progress through the 
other world and finally burned away by the pur- 
gatorial fires (vv. 2574-2585, 3039-3041, 3237- 
3240, 3287-8, 5574-6, and 8721-4): 


Et a Justice je comant 

Qu’elle te face ton fardel 

De tes pechies et ton troussel 
En la balance si vuidant 

Que point n’y ait de remanant. 
Cellui fardel tu porteras 

En purgatoire ou tu iras. 

La dedens feras tout ardoir, 
Et tant te faudra remanoir 
Ou feu ardant que bien purgies 
Tu soies de tous tes pechies, 
Que ton fardel soit degaste. 


Tant actendi que trousse fu 
De mon fardel moult malotru, 
Si com il estoit ordene. 


Mon fardel pou se degastoit 
Et petitement descroissoit 
Dont pesance grant avoie, 
Mes plus faire n’en pouoie. 


Guillaume de Deguileville, Upsala, 
xxv, 159-160; 


1 Hultman, 
1902; Modern Language Notes, 
PMLA., xxv, 275-308. 

2 J. J. Stiirzinger, London, 1895. Date 1355-1358. 
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Leur tourmens seront alliges 
Et leurs fardiaus appetices. 


Et si n’est pas mon fais si grant 
Com par devant il a este, 
Bien est a moitie degaste. 


Et tant y fu et actendi 

Que nul tourment plus ne senti 
Et que mon faiz fu anulle 

Et du tout en tout degaste. 


This form of punishment is practically un- 
known to the Latin Christian visions. There 
is something analogous in the Divina Com- 
media, in the P’s (=peccato) branded on the 
poet’s forehead, which gradually disappear.* 
But Dante was unknown in France before 
Christine de Pisan.* There are, however, two 
parallels in preceding vision literature, either 
of which may have suggested the idea to De- 
guileville. The first in point of time is found 
in Huon de Méry’s Le Tornoiement de l’Ante- 
christ ® (date c. 1235). After the great battle 
between the virtues and the vices the poet is 
sent in Devocion’s care to Confession to get his 
wounds cured (pp. 91-92). Confession puts 
on his wounds 


-i. oignement dous et temprés, 
Qu’ele a confit et destremprés 
De lermes et de Compunccion, 


and relieves him of his burden: 


car mon fés, 
Dont avoie le cor chargié, 
M’a Confession deschargié. 


The second parallel occurs in the “Book of 
Lamentations ” of Matheolus,*® vv. 3113-6 and 
3309-3312 : 


Ergo perficias! Quamvis grave, suave ferendum 
Est onus istud cui respondent premia summa. 
No. ipsas penas, sed mercedes tibi somma, 

Ne te ledat onus. 


8 Purgatorio, Ix, 112-114; xu, 115-126; xv, 79-81; 
3. 

*Arturo Farinelli, Dante e la Francia, 2 vols., 
Milano, 1908. Vol. 1, p. 192. 

5P. Tarbé, Reims, 1851. 

*Les Lamentations de Matheolus et le Livre de 
Leesce de Jehan le Févre, de Resson, p. p. A.-G. 
Van Hamel, 2 vols., Paris, 1892 and 1905. 
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Licet ipse paratus 
Sim salvare, tamen prout unusquisque meretur 
Secum portabit; nisi sic esset, sequeretur, 
Scilicet, injustum me dici posse.’ 


Of the two, the passage from Huon de Méry 
contains more points of resemblance, since it 
suggests both the notion of a burden borne as 
a punishment for sin, and that of relief from , 
the burden. 

That Christian eschatology of the middle ages 
did not make more of this form of punishment, 
readily suggested by the doctrine of the gradual 
purging from sin in purgatory, is perhaps due 
to the fact that it lacks the element of horror 
which was so dear to the medieval Christian 
mind. 

The notion of the ointment which brings re- 
lief to sinners,* contained in the passage from 


Le Tornoiement de lVAntechrist cited above, 
finds its counterpart in the words of Priere 
contained in vv. 3271-3288 of the Pélerinage 
de V’Ame: 


Je vieng et ai fait message 

Au roy devant son bernage, 
Envoiee de l’Esglise 

Y ai este a sa guise 

Pour empetrer et raporter 

Ce que jé ai péu trouver 

Pour faire bien aus prisonniers 
Qui sueffrent tourmens grans et griefs 
En ce feu ardant la dedens. 

Et bien scai qu’estes diligens 
De ce que raporte savoir, 

Si vous senefie de voir 

Que Grace Dieu si a broie 

Mains oingnemens que m’a baillie 
Qui generaument vertu ont 

Que, qui sus leur chies en aront, 
Leur tourmens seront alliges 

Et leurs fardiaus appetices. 


The conjunction of the ideas of the healing 
ointment and of the diminishing burden of sin 


7Cf. Le Févre’s translation (date 1371-2) of vv. 
3310-3311: Book im, vv. 2340-1: 
Voire selon ce qu’il desservent 
Chascun son taissel portera. 
®Cf. PMLA., xxv, 288-9. 
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in both poems can hardly be mere coincidence.® 
This belief is supported by comparison of a 
passage in Le Tornoiement de l’Antechrist ;(p. 
104), describing the return of the king and his 
victorious army to eternal glory, 


De .x. grans liues toutes plaines 

Voit l’on cele procession 

Au saint jor de l’Ascension. 

En lair s’en monterent de la sus 
Chantant: Sanctus! Sanctus! Sanctus! 
Et vont au ciel eles tendues: 

Atant entre parmi les nues 

La celestiale region, 


with vv. 9121-8 of the Pélerinage de ?Ame:* 


Es lieux qui plus pres estoient 
Du cristalin et joingnoient 
Estoit mis le commun menu 
Qui de purgatoire venu 
Estoient et respondoient 

A ceux qui en haut chantoient. 
Souvent estoit reprins sanctus 
Devotement et sus et jus. 


It may therefore be concluded that Deguile- 
ville knew Huon de Méry’s poem and adopted 
suggestions from it. 

In wv. 5520-6 of the Pélerinage de V’Ame, 
Deguileville’s divine guide makes a statement 
of doctrine whose ultimate origin must be pa- 
tristic: 

Les pechies consideres sont 
Selon ce que contre cellui 

Il sont fais qui est infeni; 
Selon qu'il est pardurable 
Et sens fin est parmanable, 
Si faut qu’a celle mesure 
La paine du pechie dure. 


Saint Thomas Aquinas (+ 1274) expounds the 
doctrine in question in his Summa Theologica 
(part one, volume two, question 87, article 
four): “Sed peceatum quod contra Deum com- 
mittitur, est infinitum ; tanto enim gravius est 
peccatum, quanto major est persona contra 


® Somewhat analogous is the passage in the Roman 
de la Rose (Francisque-Michel edition vv. 1849- 
1890) which relates that the tip of the arrow Biau- 
Semblant was anointed. with a soothing ointment, 
and its wound therefore brought mingled pain and 
pleasure to the lover. 


“Cf. Revelation vi, 9-14 for the germ-idea. 
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quam peccatur; sicut gravius peccatum est per- 
cutere principem, quam percutere hominem pri- 
vatum. Dei autem magnitudo est infinita. 
Ergo poena infinita debetur pro peccato quod 
contra Deum committitur.” 4 


STANLEY LeEMAN GALPIN. 


Amherst College. 


BROWNING IN GERMANY 


Browning’s reputation is steadily growing in 
Germany, though it would not be true to say 
that he is widely read, or that his name is uni- 
versally known. The following list of transla- 
tions and critical works indicates progress. 


TRANSLATIONS 


1. Das Fremdenbuch von Robert Browning. 
Aus dem Englischen von E. Leo. Hamburg, 
1877. This is a complete authorised transla- 
tion of The inn Album. It is interesting as 
being the first German translation of any of 
B.’s works that I have found, and also because 
it followed hard upon the appearance of the 
original (1875). Unfortunately the translator 
added neither introduction nor notes. 

2. Anthologie der abendlindischen und mor- 
genlindischen Dichtungen. Stuttgart, 1893. 
These selections were made by Graf von Schack. 
The volume contains “ Nachdichtungen ” from 
8 poems of B., not particularly well done. 

3. Der Rattenfinger von Hameln. Ubers. 
von Marie Schweikler. Miinchen, 1893. This 
translation is gaily illustrated. 

4. Ausgewihlte Gedichte von Robert Brown- 
ing. Ubers. von Edmund Ruete. Bremen, 
1894. This is important. It contains excellent 


“JT am indebted to Dr. Preserved Smith for the 
reference to Thomas Aquinas. The same idea is ad- 
vanced in briefer form by Matheolus, “ Book of La- 
mentations,” vv. 3380-3: 

Scriptura testante suo, quia prevaricatur 
Eterno reprobus, eterno concruciatur. 
En hie offendit eternum, me quia tergo 
Dat, venie Dominum licet eternaliter. 
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translations, most of them in the original 
metres, of 38 short poems, the Ottima-Sebald 
scene from Pippa, and In a Balcony (Auf dem 
Altan). The translator showed good judgment 
in his selections, taking for the most part poems 
that are general favorites with English read- 
ers. His preface is interesting. “ Die Uber- 
zeugung, dass Robert Browning neben Alfred 
Tennyson die bedeutendste und originalste 
dichterische Persénlichkeit ist, die das England 
unserer Tage hervorgebracht, hat in der Heimat 
der beiden Dichter einen augenfilligen Aus- 
druck dadurch gefunden, dass man Browning 
sowohl wie Tennyson eine Ruhestatt in dem 
beriihmten Poetenwinkel der Westminsterabtei, 
und zwar unmittelbar neben einander, ange- 
wiesen hat. Wihrend aber Tennysons Name 
jedem Deutschen gelaufig ist, wissen im Lande 
der Dichter und der Denker von Browning nur 
sehr wenige. Erklirt wird diese Thatsache 
zum Teil durch die Eigenart der beiden 
Dichter, von denen Tennyson eine Emanuel 
Geibel verwandte Natur ist, wihrend Browning 
in gewissen Ziigen an Conrad Ferdinand Meyer 
erinnert.” He then continues with a biograph- 
ical sketch, some temperate and just praise and 
censure, and concludes by expressing the hope 
that his translations may win friends for the 
poct in Germany. 

5. Der Handschuh und andere Gedichte. 
Ubers. von Edmund Ruete. Bremen, 1897. 
Encouraged by the success of his first volume, 
Ruete gave in the second translations of 30 
additional poems, most of them from B.’s later 
work. 

6. Mesmerismus. Novelle von Friedrich 
Spielhagen. Leipzig, 1897. This story, by a 
world-famous novelist, has passed through 
many editions. The title is taken from B.’s 
Mesmerism, and there are a number of allu- 
sions to B. in the book. Two poems are partly 
translated, In a Gondola, and Mesmerism, and 
the tragic romance is built around the latter. 

Brownings Leben und Ubertragungen. 
Von Otto Roloff. Potsdam, 1900. Roloff is a 
staunch and uncompromising admirer of B., 
and speaks of his work with the utmost enthu- 
siasm. In the preface he states his intention 
to publish later a detailed study of the poet, 
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with additional translations. 
translates 6 short poems. 

8. Pippa geht voriiber. Ubers. von H. Heise- 
ler. Leipzig, 1903. 

9. Die Tragédie einer Seele. Ubers. von F. 
C. Gerden. Leipzig, 1903. 

10. Auf einem Balkon. Ubers. von F. C. 
Gerden. Leipzig, 1903. Gerden also includes 
translations of In a Gondola, and a few others. 
In a Gondola, has, I think, been more fre- 
quently translated into German than any other 
poem by B. 

11. Paracelsus. Ubers. von F. P. Greve. 
Leipzig, 1904. 

12. Briefe von Robert Browning und Eliza- 
beth Barrett Barrett. Uhbers. von F. P. Greve. 
2 vols. Berlin, 1905. (In one vol., 1912.) 

13. Luria. Ubers. von Edmund Ruete. Bre- 
men, 1910. Ruete believed that Browning to a 
certain extent unlocked his heart in the speeches 
made by Luria. In the Vorwort, he said, “ Wie 
Goethe seinem Egmont und Tasso viele Ziige 
seines eigenen Wesens gegeben hat, so glauben 
wir auch in Brownings edlem Helden Luria, 
dieser bei aller Entschlossenheit iiberaus zart- 
fiihlenden und zum Sinnen und Griibeln nei- 
genden Natur, die in ihrem wahren Werte 
erst erkannt wird, als es fiir ihn zu spit ist, 
ein Abbild von des Dichters geistiger Persén- 
lichkeit und der damaligen (1846) Stimmung 
seines Gemiits zu schauen.” Ruete also did 
me the honor to call attention to my discovery 
of the fact that Maeterlinck took a scene in 
Monna Vanna from the drama Luria. 

By a tragic coincidence, Dr. Ruete died the 
very day his translation of Luria appeared; 
Frau Ruete writes me that his mind was full 
of plans for further translations, and that his 
enthusiasm for Browning was steadily growing. 
He left in ms. the following: 

14. Die Heimkehr der Drusen. Bremen, 
1912. His Preface is dated Feb., 1910. 


In this book he 


GERMAN ANTHOLOGIES WITH POEMS IN 
ENGLISH 
1. Poets of the Present Time. A Text-Book 
for Foreign Students of English Literature. 
By Rohert Shindler. Marburg, 1891. This is 
an admirably chosen selection from the work 
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of over 80 contemporary English poets. It con- 
tains also a good critical introduction of over 
50 pages. From B. there are printed 8 poems, 
while from ‘Tennyson only 5. 

2. Auswahl englischer Gedichte. Von Ernst 
Gropp und Emil Hausknecht. 9th ed. Leip- 
zig, 1902. The only poem from B. is the Pied 
Piper; from Tennyson 8 are given. The fol- 
lowing sentence gives the attitude of the edi- 
tors toward B.: “ Browning ist ein origineller 
Dichter, der seine Stoffe oft in etwas dunkler 
und unverstindlicher Weise behandelt. Er 
fand zuerst nur wenig Anklang, doch hat er 
heute einen grossen Kreis aufrichtiger Bewun- 
derer.” 

3. Herrig’s British Classical Authors. Edited 
by Max Forster. 86th ed. Braunschweig, 
1905. This excellent and standard anthology, 
first prepared by Herrig at Braunschweig in 
1850, contains in this edition 11 poems by B. 
and 8 by Tennyson. The highest praise is 
bestowed on Browning, both as a thinker and 
as a poet. 

It should also be remembered that many of 
B.’s poems appear in Tauchnitz. 


GeRMAN Hisrortes or LITERATURE 


The general tone of German histories of liter- 
ature has been distinctly unfavorable to B. 
Karl Bleibtreu, Geschichte der englischen Liter- 
atur im 19. Jahrhundert, Leipzig, 1887, after 
devoting a long chapter to Tennyson, gives a 
few contemptuous lines to B., 1, p. 507. “R. 
B. . . . trat schon 1836 (sic) mit seiner 
bedeutsamsten Dichtung auf, dem sogenannten 
Drama ‘ Paracelsus.’ Denn es gehért mit zu 
den Kennzeichen dieser Schule, dass sie eine 
besondere Vorliebe fiir das Buchdrama in des 
Wortes peinlichster Bedeutung hegen. Gerade 
so arm an allem dramatischen Element wie 
Tennysons Dramen zeigen sich all diese meta- 
physisch schwiirmenden Dichtungen. Und Ten- 
nyson hatte wenigstens in ‘ Harold’ ein echt 
dramatisches Motiv gefunden. 

Bei einem B. vermisst man vollends die leiseste 
Ahnung von dramatischer Technik. ‘ Paracel- 
sus,’ eine schwichliche Art englischer Faust, 
‘Sordello,’ ‘ Strafford,” ‘dramatische Idyllen,’ 
u.s.w., bestehen aus lauter Dialogen gesprich- 
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iger Dialektiker und Rhetoriker. Seine phan- 
tastischen Poeme ‘Christmas Eve and Easter 
Day,’ ‘Men and Women,’ ‘ The ring and the 
book,’ ‘ Fifine at the Fair, ‘ Balaustion’s Ad- 
venture, ‘ Pachiarotto, ‘Jun (sic) Album,’ 
enthalten allerlei didaktische Griibeleien und 
visionire Schwiirmereien, aber entbehren alles 
gesunden Gehalts. In England giebts eine 
‘ B.-Gesellschaft,’ die ihren Erkorenen neben 
Dante als Tiefsten aller Dichter stellt. Wohl 
bekomms !—Neben der Gesuchtheit, Geschmack- 
losigkeit und Unnatur Brownings wirkt Alger- 
non Swinburne noch einigermassen erfrisch- 
end.” 

It is perhaps not to be expected that all 
writers of Weltgeschichte should read the books 
they criticise; this absence of knowledge makes 
Gustav Karpeles, Allgemeine Geschichte der 
Lit., 3 vols., Berlin, 1901, the most delightful 
and original interpreter of B. that I have read. 
“‘ Wieder eine andere Richtung der englischen 
Neuromantik schlugen Dichter wie R. B. 
(1812-1890 sic) ein. R. B. huldigt einer pessi- 
mistischen Weltanschauung; er steht im Banne 
der Dichtung Shelleys ‘ Christabend 
und Ostertag,’ ‘Minner und Frauen,’ sowie 
seine poetischen Erzihlungen und dramati- 
schen Idyllen haben alle denselben Charakter 
und gehen ven der gleichen pessimistischen 
Grundstimmung aus.” I1, 282. 

Gustav Korting, Grundriss der Gesch. der 
engl. Lit., 4th ed., Munster, 1905, speaks with 
some enthusiasm of B., but says “er ist weit 
mehr Denker als Dichter.” Ko6rting is a lonely 
but determined foe of Tennyson, and to the 
horror of the great mass of German critics 
places B. far ahead of Tennyson for originality 
and cerebration. “Tennyson ist einer der 
liebenswiirdigsten Dichter, aber er ist kein 
grosser Dichter,” p. 411. In a footnote, p. 413, 
he bravely adds, “Gegen dieses Urteil hat 
Dieter Verwahrung eingelegt, ich kann es aber 
nicht abiindern, denn liigen will ich nicht.” 

Eduard Engel, Gesch. der engl. Lit., 6th ed., 
Leipzig, 1906, pp. 370-73, has some harsh com- 
ments on B. After giving the year of his 
death as 1888, he goes on to say that “in B. 
hat der Philosoph und Gelehrte einen Dichter 
getotet. . . . Alle grosse Kunst ist einfach 
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und verstindlich; Mass und Klarheit sind ihre 
Bedingungen.” Is Engel perhaps thinking of 
the second part of Faust ? 

Richard Wiilker, Gesch. der engl. Lit., 2d 
ed., 2 vols., Leipzig und Wien, 1907, gives a 
translation of The Patriot. He remarks that 
Tennyson and 8B. are the only English poets 
of the time widely known in Germany. In 
general, B. is “stark iiberschitzt.” 

“stellte man ihn doch, aber mit vollem Un- 
recht, neben, ja sogar iiber Tennyson.” 11, 268. 

Leon Kellner, Die eng. Lit. im Zeitalter der 
Konigin Viktoria, Leipzig, 1909, joins with 
practically all the other historians in rapping 
B. over the knuckles for his unsuccessful plays. 
B. is “ kein Dramatiker.” 

Otto Hauser, Weltgeschichte der Lit., 2 vols., 
Leipzig und Wien, 1910, after playfully dealing 
with B.’s obscurity, says, 11, 85, “Im iibrigen 
aber wird B.’s Unverstindlichkeit zumeist iiber- 
trieben. Er setzt nur bei dem Leser eine ge- 
wisse Bildung voraus, die wohl nicht allge- 
mein, aber auch nicht unerreichbar ist. Nicht 
ihre Dunkelheit schadet der Poesie B.’s sondern 
ihre oft saloppe, oft geradezu unkiinstlerische 
Form, ihre Formlosigkeit in bezug auf die 
Komposition.” Still, he ranks B. with Tenny- 
son: the English poetry of the age “in ihren 
beiden Haupterscheinungen Tennyson und B.” 


CriticaAL Works ON BROWNING 


1. Bartling, Gustav. Rhymes of English 
Poets of the XIXth Century. Diss. Rostock, 
1874. This is the earliest allusion to B. that 
I have found in any German work, and this is 
slight. B. is merely occasionally cited among 
the English poets. 

2. Frey, Eugen. 
men Robert Brownings. 
thur, 1893. 

3. Parrott, Thomas M. An Examination of 
the Non-Dramatic Poems in Robert Browning’s 
First and Second Periods. Diss. Leipzig, 1893. 
Professor Parrott’s doctor’s thesis, is, as might 
be expected, an interesting and valuable work. 

4. Key, Ellen. Menschen. Berlin, 1903. 
This is a German translation of the distin- 
guished Swedish author’s interesting book, half 


Ein Essay iiber die Dra- 
Program. Winter- 
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of which is devoted to a study of Robert and 
Elizabeth Browning. 

5. Watkin, R. Robert Browning and the 
Pre-Rafaelites. Diss. Breslau, 1905. 


6. Klug, Adam. Untersuchungen iiber Rob- 
ert Brownings Verskunst. Diss. Erlangen, 
1908. This is a technical study of B.’s verse, 
prepared under Professor Schick’s direction at 
Munich, and submitted for the doctor’s degree 
there in 1906. 


7. Schmidt, Karl. Robert Brownings Ver- 
hiltnis zu Frankreich. Berlin, 1909. This is 
a careful and minute study of the references to 
France in B.’s poems, of the influence of French 
literature and history on his mind and art, and 
of the effect on his work caused by his frequent 
sojourns in France. Schmidt is a Browning 
enthusiast, and selects for especial analysis the 
poems that most English readers find too diffi- 
cult, Sordello, Fifine, and Prince Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau. “Tennyson und Browning wer- 
den als die beiden grossen neueren Dichter 
Englands anerkannt. Wahrend aber das Urteil 
iiber den einen fast einhellig ist, gehen die 
Meinungen iiber den andern ziemlich auseinan- 
der. Man kann sagen, sein Ruf ist 
schlimmer als er selbst ist wer aber 
in des Dichters Werke eindringt, wird nicht 
nur einen reichen Schatz von Lebenswahr- 
heiten antreffen, sondern der wird auch Genuss 
finden an einer herrlichen, einzigartigen Poesie. 
So kraftvoll und schén hat noch selten ein 
Dichter gesungen.” At the end of this impor- 
tant, scholarly, and thoughtful work, Schmidt 
compares B.’s Weltanschauung with Goethe’s, 
saying, “ Zwei der gréssten Menschen im neun- 
zehnten Jahrhundert haben diese Anschauung 
gemeinsam, in ihr muss unbedingt hohe Wahr- 
heit liegen.” He expresses the earnest hope 
that his book may inspire some readers to study 
B. for themselves. In 1908 Schmidt had al- 
ready published the first part of this work 
under the title, Robert Brownings Beziehungen 
zur franzdsischen Literatur und Geschichte. 
Diss. Freiburg, 1908. 

8. Elliott, G. R. Shakespeare’s Significance 
for Browning. Diss. Halle, 1909. This points 
out with some detail B.’s attitude toward 
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Shakespeare, and the influence upon him of the 
Elizabethan poet. 

9. Bleier, K. Die Technik Robert Brown- 
ings in seinen Dramatischen Monologen. Diss. 
Marburg, 1910. This is a study of B.’s method 
in writing his most famous short poems. 

10. Schmidt, Karl. Robert Browning als 
Dichter und Mensch. Eine Studie. Program. 
Tauberbischofsheim, 1910. This is an exam- 
ination of B.’s personality and opinions as re- 
vealed in his poetry. He begins with One 
Word More, and studies many of the shorter 
and some of the longer poems in detail. Again 
he shows his enthusiasm for Fifine at the Fair. 
Schmidt is thoroughly acquainted with the 
complete works of B., his delight in the poems 
is founded on solid and accurate knowledge, 
and his influence in increasing the number of 
B.’s readers in Germany is bound to be felt. 

11. Koeppel, Emil. Robert Browning (Lit. 
Forsch., 48). 1911. Cover title says 1912. 

12. Meyer-Franck, Helene. Robert Brown- 
ing. The Ring and the Book. Eine Interpre- 
tation. Géttingen, 1912. 

I shall be grateful for correction of errors in 
the above lists, or for any additional informa- 
tion or suggestions. 


Wa. Lyon PHELPs. 
Yale University. 


KARL LEBRECHT IMMERMANN 


Immermanns Werke. Herausgegeben von 
Harry Mayne. Kritisch durchgesehene und 
erliuterte Ausgabe. Fiinf Bande. Leipzig 
und Wien: Bibliographisches Institut, 1906. 


Immermanns Werke. Herausgegeben und mit 
einem Lebensbild versehen von WERNER 
DeetseN. Vier Binde. Berlin-Leipzig- 
Wien-Stutigart: Bong & Co., 1911. 

Immermanns Weltanschauung. Von SiemunpD 
von Lempicki. Berlin-Zehlendorf: B. Behrs 
Verlag, 1910. 136 pp. 

Immermanns Tristan und Isolde. Von Max 
SzyMAnzic. Marburg: N. G. Elwert’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1911. 258 pp. 
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The Personal and Literary Relations of Hein- 
rich Heine to Karl Immermann. By GRaAce 
Maset Bacon. (Sine bibliopola et loco), 
1910. 98 pp. 


Immermann and Platen were born in the 
same year (1796), Heine one year later. 
Their triangular feud has been frequently de- 
scribed and variously interpreted. The rela- 
tive worth of these three techy comrades in life 
and letters can be most cogently gotten at by 
comparison, for where any one of them is strong 
the other two are weak. Heine, richly endowed 
with lyric spontaneity, is arbitrary in form, 
flippant in content and of mediocre versatility. 
Platen, gifted with a lyric talent not so spon- 
taneous, is extremely artistic in form, sincere 
in content and of more than average intellectu- 
ality. Immermann, painfully lacking in lyric 
genius, is ambitious but weak and labored in 
form, uncommonly rich and sterling in con- 
tent and of an extraordinary versatility. Con- 
sequently that has happened which was to be 
expected: Heine is still very much alive 
among general readers, Platen’s clientele is 
confined to the artistically sensitive, while Im- 
mermann, like Cervantes, Goldsmith, Fouqué, 
Prévost and many others, is now a poet read in 
only one work, Oberhof. From the standpoint 
of the poet, in the strict sense of the word, Im- 
mermann is as far behind his wrangling rivals 
as he is, on the ground of intellectual and his- 
torical deserts, ahead of them. 

Immermann was, so far as is known, the 
first German to dramatize the Charlemagne- 
Roland-Ganelon matter.1. He was the second 
and most important German to dramatize the 
Petrarch-Laura-Sade matter. He dramatized 
the downfall of King Periander, a theme which 
Gerhart Hauptmann is longing to treat. He 


1Cf. Werner Deetjen, Immermanns Jugenddramen, 
. 24, 
2 Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, January, 1912, “ A Note on 
Immermann’s Petrarea,” p. 31, by the writer. 

°Cf. Gerhart Hauptmann, Griechischer Friihling, 
pp. 208-223. Hauptmann says (p. 209): “Schon 
vor achtundzwanzig Jahren, wiihrend einer kurzen 
akademischen Studienzeit, driingten sich mir die 
riitselvollen Gestalten des Periander, seiner Gattin 
Melissa und des Lykophron, seines Sohnes, auf. Ich 
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must have been the first German to translate 
(1824) Scott’s Jvanhoe, though he was assisted 
in this by Elisa Ahlefeldt-Liitzow. Following 
in the wake of Andreas Gryphius (1657) and 
Arnim (1811) he wrote Cardenio und Celinde, 
which inspired Franz Diilberg to do the same.* 
In 1826 he finished Das Trauerspiel in Tirol 
and changed the drama in 1833 into Andreas 
Hofer. Again his theme was excellent and his 
result praiseworthy.® Merlin appeared in 1832 
and called forth lavish adulation from Tieck.® 


darf wohl sagen, dass die Tragidie dieser drei Men- 
schen in ihrer unsiiglich bittersiissen Schwermut all 
die Jahre meine Seele beschiiftigt hat.” In the fol- 
lowing pages Hauptmann discusses the dramatic 
possibilities of this theme. The contention is not 
made that he was drawn to it solely by Immermann’s 
drama. Was he attracted, on the other hand, solely 
by Herodotus’s account? It seems at least that Im- 
mermann made a good choice of subject. 

*Cf. Cardenio, Drama in fiinf Akten, von Franz 
Diilberg. Berlin: Egon Fleischel & Co., 1912. In his 
introduction, Diilberg tells how Immermann’s Car- 
denio und Celinde came into his possession in 1908, 
and how it occurred to him that this was the same 
theme that Gryphius had used, who based his work 
on a Spanish novelette, La fuerza del desengano, and 
that Arnim had also treated it in his Halle und Jeru- 
salem. He continues: “ Das Merkwiirdige geschah, 
dass Immermanns Gestalten sich mit meinen eigenen 
Seelenerlebnissen verbanden und so verwandelt mich 
vier Jahre hindurch nicht aus ihrer Gewalt liessen.” 
Diilberg says that the essential difference between his 
treatment and that of Immermann lies in his own 
use of the magic of blood as over against Immer- 
mann’s use of the magic of witches and ghosts. 

°Cf. Anton Dirrer, Andreas Hofer auf der Biihne. 
Brixen: Buchhandlung der Verlagsanstalt Tyrolia, 
1912. 89 pp. Dérrer writes (p. 13): “Es bleibt 
Tatsache, dass gegen hundert Anno neun-Dramen 
geschrieben wurden, und zwar 61 Hofer-Stiicke, 5 
Schauspiele iiber P. Mayr, je 4 tiber Speckbacher und 
Siegmayr, 2 iiber Straub, und 12 Musikstiicke.” Fol- 
lowing the lead of Rosegger, Keller, Auerbach and 
Hebbel, Dirrer concludes that Hofer’s life and death 
do not lend themselves well to dramatic treatment 
in classic style: Hofer’s story is “ riihrend ” but not 
“erhebend.” Dérrer is in favor of a Tyrolese Volks- 
biihne for Hofer. He devotes much space to Immer- 
mann’s Hofer, but finds High German ill adapted to 
the case. 

°Cf. Deetjen, Immermanns Werke, Vol. 1, p. lii. 
Immerman gave Tieck a copy of Merlin. Tieck said: 
“Wie miissen Ihnen, die Sie so Grosses jetzt leisten, 
meine leichten, kleinen Sachen vorkommen.” Tieck 
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Wagner was influenced by it in Der Ring and 
Parsifal.*. And if it did not influence Haupt- 
mann’s Versunkene Glocke * then parallel ideas 
are misleading. Furthermore, in his latest 
work, Die indische Lilie, Sudermann pays his 
respects to Lmmermann, commenting upon the 
fact that Miinchhausen was the first novel he 
ever read, describing the “ Oberhof ” and Char- 
lemagne’s sword, and, what is of supreme im- 
portance, taking the main motive of “Thea” 
bodily from “Miinchhausen.” His tragedy of ro- 
mantic love, Ghismonda,’ was finished in 1837, 
based on the best known and best story from 
the “ Decamerone.” In 1835 Die Epigonen ap- 
peared and in 1838 Miinchhausen, in the praise 
of which so eminent an authority as Heinrich 
von Treitschke * speaks loud and long. Rich- 
ard M. Meyer" looks upon his Memorabilien 
as one of the most important psychological 
documents we have on Germany at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. And no word 


was then writing such unread and not very readable 
novelettes as Der Jahrmarkt, Der Mondsiichtige, Der 
Hexen-Sabbath, Die Ahnenprobe. 

7Cf. Paul Kunad, Inmmermanns Merlin und seine 
Beziehungen zu Richard Wagners Ring des Nibel- 
ungen, Leipzig, 1906. 16 pp. Kunad draws a strik- 
ing parallel between Wotan and Klingsor, Siegfried 
and Merlin. His praise of Immermann is extravagant. 

8 The general plan and underlying idea of the two 
dramas are very similar. Heinrich and Merlin re- 
semble each other in deed and desire. The most 
striking parallel is to be found, however, between 
Niniana and Rautendelein. There is every reason to 
believe that Hauptmann knew Merlin. 

*Though Immermann undoubtedly knew James 
Thomson’s Tancred and Sigismunda (1745 ca), no 
one need lose any time trying to point out the influ- 
ence of Thomson on Immermann. The former, bas- 
ing his work on Gil Blas, taking only the names from 
the Decamerone, wrote a political drama. The latter, 
dramatizing the first story of the fourth day of 
Boccaccio, wrote a love drama. Immermann could, 
of course, have known Thomson through Lessing. 

Cf, Heinrich von Treitschke, Deut. Geschichte im 
19. Jahrh., Bd. 4, Seiten 446-451. On page 450, 
Treitschke says: “Thm bleibt der Ruhm, dass er in 
seinen beiden Romanen seinem Zeitalter den Spiegel 
vorhielt, wie vordem Goethe im Wilhelm Meister und 
nachher Freytag in Soli und Haben. Nur wer diese 
Zeitromane kennt, versteht den inneren Zusammen- 
hang der drei Epochen unserer neuesten Geschichte.” 

1 Of. R. M. Meyer, Die deut. Lit. d. 19. Jahrh., p. 


116. 
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of praise is needed for the eleven finished cantos 
of Tristan und Isolde. They speak for them- 
selves. There is real poetry in all of these 
works, in addition to which Immermann wrote 
a long series of other works, which, except for 
scholars, have gone the way of all flesh when 
the spirit that guides it is well intentioned but 
weak, including his many poems. It is the 
breadth of his interests and the consequent ir- 
regularity of his output that account for the 
almost total neglect of him between 1840, the 
year of his death, and 1896, the centenary of 
his birth. His resuscitation '* since 1896 is to 
be accounted for on various grounds, not all 
of which are wholly commendable. 
Immermann’s enormous “ Belesenheit” and 
consequent popularity with scholars rather than 
general readers undoubtedly accounts for the 
fact that he has been as well edited as any Ger- 
man writer of third rank, better than some, and 
as well as some of second rank. Mayne justi- 
fies his eclectic edition on the ground that Box- 
berger commits “fast auf jeder Seite grobe 
Versehen und philologisch unerlaubte Eigen- 
michtigkeiten, und Koch druckt unter anderem 
den ‘ Miinchhausen’ nach der posthumen zwei- 
ten Auflage ab, die Dutzende von Sitzen und 
Satzteilen hat unter den Tisch fallen lassen.” 
Why Mayne, in the discussion of his prede- 
cessors, overlooks Muncker’s edition is inex- 
plicable. With Mayne’s choosing,’* his 107 


“Thus, in addition to the five long biographical 
introductions by Boxberger, Koch, Muncker, Mayne 
and Deetjen, and Putlitz’s biography of 697 pages, 
Harry Mayne is soon to publish a new Immermann 
biography, and he is also working on a critical edi- 
tion of Miinchhausen. Uhland, Eichendorff and 
Tieck have hardly fared so well. It looks like a case 
of group psychology in letters. 

* Koch (1888), Muncker (1893), Mayne (1906) 
and Deetjen (1911) all contain Miinchhausen, Hofer, 
Merlin and selections from Memorabilien. Mayne 
and Deetjen alone contain EHpigonen. Muncker, 
Mayne and Deetjen contain Tulifintchen. Koch 
alone contains Goethe und die falschen Wanderjahre, 
Muncker alone contains Alexis, Ghismonda, Tristan 
and Friedrich II, Mayne alone contains 5 poems, 21 
sonnets and the Xenien that first appeared in Heine’s 
Reisebilder, while Deetjen is unique in publishing 
Der Schwanenritter for the first time in a regular 
edition of Immermann’s works. 
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pages of general and special introductory mat- 
ter, his numerous scattered notes, his 229 pages 
of special notes, paralipomena and variant 
readings, his facsimile reproduction of Im- 
mermann’s letter to Goethe, his use of C. F. 
Lessing’s portrait of Immermann as a frontis- 
piece, and the external workmanship that char- 
acterizes the Bibliographisches Institut, with 
all these things the specialist must be satisfied ** 
and the general reader pleased. The specialist 
must be satisfied, for a pure text based on the 
original, and clearly printed, is all that can be 
asked. And if Koch did drop a good deal of 
the original, that is certainly unpardonable. 
As to the texts of Koch and Mayne as they 
stand, however, there are 36 differences between 
Koch and the original in the first chapter of 
not quite 7 pages, and Mayne adopted 33 of 
Koch’s readings as over against the original.*® 
All of these variations concern orthography 
and punctuation. And the general reader must 
be pleased, for it is impossible to form a just 
opinion of Immermann without reading a few 
of his nearly 400 poems. Maync has published 
the 26 that are most important biographically 
and which, at the same time, have the greatest 
literary excellence, as well as his 37 Xenien, the 
most significant bit of lyric writing Immer- 
mann ever did. In short, it is from this edi- 
tion that one can get the best idea of the best 
of Immermann. 

From the standpoint of notes, variants and 
so on, Deetjen’s edition naturally offers little 
new material over that of Mayne unless it be 


“One note will suffice to show the thoroughness 
with which Mayne has edited Immermann. Tuli- 
fiintchen begins with a dedication to Michael Beer 
and the first canto is entitled “ Tulifiintchen Fliegen- 
titer.” Mayne (Bd. V. 8S. 441) says: “ Fliegentiter, 
wie Homer von Hermes dem Argostiéter, Fouqué von 
Sigurd dem Schlangentiéter, Cooper in seinen Leder- 
strumpferziihlungen vom Wildtiter, Adolph Stoeber 
von Gustav Adolf dem Schlangentiter, Immermann 
im ‘Tal’ vom Drachentiter, Heine in ‘ Atta Troll’ 
vom Biirentéter spricht,” and so on. 

% Tt would be a tedious task to compare the two 
texts throughout. Miinchhausen was originally pub- 
lished at Diisseldorf, Verlag von J. G. Schaub. Vol 1 
appeared in 1838, Vols. 11, 111, IV in 1839. There are 
1350 pages. The first edition is a splendid bit of 
printing. 
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the unwarranted spelling of Immermann’s 
name. Theodor Hildebrandt’s Napoleon-like 
portrait of Immermann is used as a frontis- 
piece to Vol. 1, a portrait of Grifin Ahlefeldt 
precedes Vol. 11, a facsimile reproduction of a 
letter by Immermann to Hildebrandt introduces 
Vol. 111. The mechanical workmanship of the 
set is superb—as we might expect from the im- 
print of Bong & Co. The main interest of this 
edition lies in the inclusion of the 363 verses of 
the Schwanenritter** fragment. It is again 
typical of Immermann that he should have been 
interested in such a complicated saga. He 
claims to have gotten the first idea from the 
second part of Novalis’s Ofterdingen (As- 
tralis). It is written in a stanza of eleven 
verses, and was to consist of five cantos. To 
conclude from the finished part, Immermann 
had in mind a light, humorous epic, somewhat 
after the fashion of Tulifintchen.1*7 The scene 
is laid near Diisseldorf and, to judge from the 
sprightly grace of the finished verses, it would 
have been one of Immermann’s best produc- 
tions. Felix Mendelssohn was charmed by it 
as he was also by the poem, Spruch des Dich- 


ters.1° The epic contains some reminiscences 
of Countess Ahlefeldt. 


Starting from Immermann’s own state- 
ment,’® that he had “eine eigene, freie, selt- 
same Weltanschauung,” and adopting Gom- 
perz’s definition of “ Weltanschauung,” ?° Lem- 
picki proceeds to analyze the character of Im- 
mermann the thinker to the absolute exclusion 
of Immermann the poet; he will study and 
weigh the esoteric side of his hero. That is an 
interesting problem—as are also the results. 

Immermann lived through three transitional 
epochs: the eve of Rationalism, the full day of 
Romanticism, the dawn of Realism. As a 


“Cf, J. F. D. Bléte, “Der historische Schwanrit- 
ter,” Zeitschr. fiir rom. Phil., Bd. xx1, pp. 176-191, 
and ibid. Bd. xxv, pp. 1-44. These are articles of 
abvsmal erudition. 

"Cf. Joseph Klivekorn, Immermanns Verhiltnis 
zum deutschen Altertum, pp. 10-13. 

Cf. Putlitz, Bd. 1, p. 311. 

Cf. Gustav Putlitz, Karl Immermann. Sein Leben 
und seine Werke, Berlin, 1870, p. 88. 

Cf. H. Gomperz, Weltanschauungslehre, 1. Teil, 
Leipzig, 1905, p. 4. 
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youth he loved Luise von Strasser, who mar- 
ried another; as a man he loved Countess Liit- 
zow, who was already married to Count Liitzow ; 
his legal business and his literary diversion 
were naturally more or less at loggerheads; his 
contemporaries refused him the recognition 
that was due him, to say nothing of what he 
thought was due him; and he suffered from a 
nervous disorder. All these things combined 
made Immermann a pessimist, says Lempicki, 
who then discusses Immermann’s pessimism 
from the quadruple standpoint of poetry, which 
was to be excluded, religion, politics and society, 
concluding that the main characteristics of his 
subject’s “ Weltanschauung ” are independence, 
self-reliance, and a striving after the real, the 
positive, the true. This is correct. Lempicki 
has produced an instructive study for those 
who have not read Immermann, while it gives 
those who have read him nothing new, for Im- 
mermann expressed himself on himself fully 
and frequently. Indeed the book would add 
but little to our knowledge of Immermann the 
author only of the five chiliastic sonnets,** Mer- 
lin ?? and Memorabilien.** There are ten typo- 
graphical errors,* and one misstatement.”° 
There are seven fast reasons why Szymanzig’s 
treatise on Immermann’s Tristan und Isolde 
should be not simply excellent, but definitive. 
(1) Immermann tells us precisely how he came 
to write Tristan. (2) He tells us precisely 
what sort of Tristan he was going to write. 
(3) He tells us precisely what sources he used. 
(4) The general Tristansage had already been 
thoroughly treated. (5) Immermann’s Tristan 
is a fragment, while Szymanig’s monograph is 
a complete book. (6) Szymanzig’s territory to 
be covered was as clearly defined as it was at- 
tractive. (7%) Szymanzig adopted Elster’s 
method. And his book is, in fact, the last 


* Cf. Hempel, x1 Teil, pp. 222-226. 

= Cf. [bid., xv Teil, pp. 35-160. 

Tbid., Teil, 704 pp. 

*On pp. 10, 25, 52, 78, 96, 98, 101, 120, 132, 134. 

* Cf. p. 62. Friedrich Schlegel certainly did not 
go over to the Catholic Church as late as 1813. 
Elster (Heines siimtliche Werke, Bd. v, p. 239) 
says 1803, while Biese (Lit. Ges., Bd. 1, p. 352) and 
Kummer (Litges. des 19. Jahrh., p. 80) both say 
1808. This is undoubtedly correct. 
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word on the subject. There are still a number 
of things about Immermann that need clear- 
ing up; but not his T’ristan und Isolde. 

After a brief review of the Tristansage from 
Bérol to Hans Sachs, Szymanzig gives a char- 
acterization of Immermann, his conception of 
poetry in general, his attitude toward Middle 
High German and the inner and outer circum- 
stances that led him to write Tristan. Immer- 
mann’s epic is then compared with that of Gott- 
fried from the standpoint of action, content, 
character-drawing, descriptive ability, reflection 
and lyricism. The construction of the poem, 
and its style, including phonology, morphology, 
vocabulary, syntax and prosody, are treated at 
great length and with unreserved condemnation. 
Szymanzig thinks that Immermann would have 
done vastly better had he, like Bédier, told the 
whole story in prose. In view of the exceed- 
ingly small praise that the critic has for the 
poet, one wonders that he had the courage and 
persistence to write a very long treatise on a 
very inferior work. Such expressions as “ Im- 
mermann hat Gottfried verballhornt,” “ Im- 
mermann konnte Idealgestalten nun einmal 
nicht zeichnen,” “gekiinstelt und gequalt,” 
“vélliger Mangel an lyrischer Kunst,” “kein 
Gefiihl fiir die Schénheit der Form,” “ krasse 
Geschmacklosigkeit,” “ echt romantischer Bléd- 
sinn,” and so on, take up much space. There 
is, albeit, some praise for Immermann, as well 
as a complete register of names and things, a 
detailed table of contents, and a bibliography of 
sixty-four familiar titles. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to see how some of these had anything to 
do with Szymanzig’s study, while the one ** 
that bears such a striking similarity is not 
mentioned. 

Szymanzig is misleading in the following 
points: Immermann did not base his Tal von 
Ronceval wholly on Fr. Schlegel and Fouqué. 
He took the essentials from Des Stricker’s 
Karl (p. 28).?7 It is absolutely impossible to 
say when Immermann first became interested 


*Cf. Johann Ranftl, Ludwig Tiecks Genoveva als 
romantische Dichtung betrachtet, Graz, 1899, 258 pp. 

Cf. Immermann. A Study in German Romanti- 
cism, by the writer, pp. 36-42. 
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in the Tristan matter, and it is especially un- 
safe to decide such dates by references to the 
theme in earlier works (pp. 32-38).75 It is 
unjust to Immermann to judge him as a poet 
by this work, which was written hurriedly and 
never revised. It is unreasonable to complain 
because the poet did not follow his original out- 
line.*® It is safe to assume that Immermann’s 
knowledge of the Hddas was more than super- 
ficial.*° Immermann can unquestionably be 
excused for not telling everything, sometimes 
not even motivating parts of the general T'ris- 
tansage,** since he felt that he was dealing with 
a familiar theme. It does not further but re- 
tards the appreciation of Immermann’s poem 
to explain, from the standpoint of the psy- 
chological philosopher,*? the ways and means 
of drawing an emotional character. It is some- 
times difficult to see how Szymanzig would jus- 
tify his German. Thus, he writes: “ Gewiss 
sie hat gefehlt und geirrt, doch sie war sich 
dessen nicht bewusst” (p. 93). And there 
are twenty-four faith-shaking typographical 
errors.** However, these are not epoch-making 
matters. Szymanzig has written the best mono- 
graph that has thus far been produced on Im- 
mermann’s “ literarische Kuriositat, ein Werk, 
in dem der Mangel an K6énnen sich aufs Pein- 
lichste bemerkbar macht” (p. 238). His com- 


*Immermann had a habit of referring to works 
and authors in his works which is as misleading as 
it is unpoetic. Thus, in his description of the Ab- 
bot (Hempel, x1, p. 168), he refers to Origines, 
Chrysostomus, Augustin, Arnobius, Lactantius and 
Eusebius. But no one should conclude from this 
that Immermann was for the first time studying these 
writers. 

*In the Anhang, Szymanzig publishes Das Manu- 
skript der vollstindigen Motive. 

*°Tmmermann owned Die Edda, No. 794 in his 
library. 

"Cf. Wolfgang Golther: Tristan und Isolde, 
Leipzig, 1907. Golther constructs the Ur-Tristan 
(pp. 40-58). One needs only to read it to see that 
there are a number of motives which Immermann 
could not well introduce. 

= Cf. pp. 112-136. Lessing, Kant and Wundt are 
made come to the rescue. 

%On pp. 38, 56, 62, 68, 69, 77(2), 79, 98, 100, 110, 
135, 1388, 158, 164, 185, 187, 201(2), 203, 213, 220, 
221, 238. 
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parison of Immermann with Gottfried is a con- 
tribution to the knowledge of both, while his 
study of Immermann’s style leaves no doubt as 
to where Immermann’s strength did not lie.** 


Miss Bacon’s study, like Goethe’s Faust, con- 
sists of an introduction and two parts. The in- 
troduction (pp. 5-14) contrasts the lives of the 
two poets up to May, 1822, when Immermann 
reviewed Heine’s poems in the “ Rheinisch- 
Westfilischer-Anzeiger.” The first part (pp. 
15-41) discusses their personal and literary re- 
lations, while the second part (pp. 42-96) gives 
a “ psychological explanation of their relation- 
ship.” There follows (pp. 97-98) a bibliog- 
raphy of thirty-six familiar and easily accessi- 
ble works. Now, the study of a friendship or 
hatred that exists between any two artists or 
poets is as interesting as it is difficult. The 
individual who writes a book showing just why 
M'chael Angelo hated Raphael, or why Wagner 
disliked Brahms, or why Nietzsche detested 
Wagner, or why it took thirty-five years for 
Goethe and Schiller to approach and appre- 
ciate each other, produces a valuable human 
document. And the corralling of the scattered 
data bearing on the apparent life-long friend- 
ship between Heine and Immermann was emi- 
nently worth while. But Miss Bacon has not 
quite determined all the figures of her subtra- 
hend and minuend, so that her remainder is 
not quite irrefutable. After setting forth the 
personal relation of the two men, which could 
be done briefly,** there should have followed a 
detailed study of the aesthetic, social, religious, 
political and literary views of the two “ Waffen- 
briider ” as set forth, not simply in their per- 
sonal letters, but in their impersonal literary 
creations. For some things the letters of poets 
are invaluable. But, after all, in letters poets 


* Szymanzig’s lists of un-German passages (pp. 
215-217) and of impossible metrical combinations 
(p. 232) are mortally convincing. 

%® They never met but once (April, 1824), and Hans 
Daffis has given us in compact form the fifteen letters 
of Heine to Immermann. This personal relation can 
never be studied adequately, since we have but two 
of the letters Immermann wrote to Heine, the others 
having been burned in the Hamburg fire of 1833. 
Cf. Hans Daffis, Heine-Briefe, 2 Biinde, Berlin, 1907. 
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talk, in their literary creations they act, after 
poet’s fashion. And it is actions, not words, 
that we need here, especially since Heine is 
proverbially insincere in many of his assertions, 
while Immermann is proverbially sincere. 


But so far as Miss Bacon has gone, she has 
fared well. Her contrast of the lives of the 
two poets is done with a conscientiousness that 
is its own reward. Her statement (p. 24) that 
Immermann thought of entering the diplomatic 
service out of a desire to give Countess Ahle- 
feldt, “whom he hoped eventually to marry, 
something worthy of her title,” is about the 
most reasonable remark that has been made in 
this connection. Her attempt ** to point out 
the mutual literary influence (pp. 36-38) of 
the two poets is a fair beginning, but only a 
beginning. Her faith in Heine is refreshing 
if not trustworthy. And the way she proves 
that the two were always friendly is reasonable, 
though the word “ psychological ” should have 
been deleted from the proof: Immermann’s 
apparently healthy constitution, his passive na- 
ture, his ethnic and religious broad-minded- 
ness, his belief in Germany as it should be, his 
disbelief in Germany as it was, his ability to 
turn out drama after drama, his inability to 
write lyrics and his willingness to accept me- 
trical advice from Heine, who was active and 
sick, chafing under Jewish oppression, longing 
for dramatic distinction, lacking all dramatic 
gifts, pining for some one who would take the 
trouble to study him and call the attention of 
the world to him, and believing that he had 
found such a man and such a friend in Immer- 
mann,—this is the group of circumstances that 
lead Miss Bacon to refute Max Koch and others, 
who believe that Heine never was Immermann’s 
staunch and true friend. But Miss Bacon has 
made a strong case, as strong as could be made 
with the material she used. Mechanically, how- 
ever, her book is about as poor a piece of print- 
ing as we have ever seen. Jean Paul’s Quintus 


Miss Bacon accepts Richard M. Meyer as an au- 
thority on the weighing of literary influences. One 
of the wisest suggestions, however, on this point is 
found in Hans Réhl: Die dltere Romantik und die 
Kunst des jungen Goethe, Berlin, 1909, pp. 71-72. 
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Fixlein,** who was anxious to collect all the 
mistakes in the printing of all German litera- 
ture, would have revelled in this work. After 
spending so much time on a good subject, Miss 
Bacon owed it to herself and her readers to see 
to it that the study was well published. In the 
ninety-eight pages, there are thirty-five exas- 
perating typographical errors.** 

In view of the five works that form the sub- 
ject of the present article, and twenty-one oth- 
ers that have appeared since 1896, it is evident 
that Immermann is being studied more now 
than then. For, although he published on many 
different occasions, he received but nine reviews 
in the Jenaer Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, 
which covered the ground rather thoroughly 
from 1785 to 1848; and of these nine discus- 
sions, only three really hit the mark. Taking 
them up seriatim, the reviewer suggests that 
Immermann did not mention the source (Gry- 
phius) of Cardenio because he was ashamed of 
it. He befieves that Immermann noted down, 
while at Halle, all the student slang that we 
have in the drama, so that he could later make 
mercantile use of it. And he says that, after 
all, these students are not well drawn, for, de- 
spite their dissipation, they study Shakes- 
peare.*® Hofer is condemned utterly: it lacks 
the beautiful language of Petrarca, the charac- 
terizations of Hdwin and the Romance passion 
of Ronceval.*® Die Schule der Frommen is 
highly praised as an attack, by an able poet, on 
hypocritical pietism.*t The Gédichte (1830) 
are well appraised. Significantly enough, the 
reviewer singles out those for discussion which 
Mayne edited.*? The recension of Pygmalion, 
Carneval and Die schelmische Griifin is lazily 
done. The critic gives, for example, the plot 
of the first, which is extremely simple, but says 
he must omit the plot of the second ; this is ex- 
tremely complicated, and in it lies incidentally 


7 Cf. Quintus Fizlein, Zweiter Zettelkasten. 

%On pp. 6(2), 7, 11, 12, 13(2), 14, 18, 19, 28, 29, 
31(2), 32, 35(2), 36, 37, 38, 39, 46, 48, 63, 77, 82, 
92, 97(3), 98(5). 

* Cf. No. 169, July, 1826. 

* Cf. No. 76, March, 1828. 

“Cf. No. 154, August, 1830. 

“Cf. No. 149, August, 1831. 
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the whole point of the novelette.** The re- 
viewer of T'ulifaintchen gives the plot and asks 
for better, smoother verse.** Merlin is outlined 
at great length; then the reviewer asks whether 
the idea was clear to the poet himself. He as- 
sures us that without Goethe’s Faust there 
would have been no Merlin.** The criticism of 
Alezis is long and valuable, discussing as it does 
the relation of the dramatist to history.** The 
account of the Reisejournal is good; it points 
out the marked difference between subjective 
and objective travel descriptions.** The re- 
viewer also picked up two mistakes on the part 
of Immermann which escaped Boxberger.** 
Aside from Immermann’s services as a regis- 
seur at Diisseldorf (1832-1837), which compel 
students of the stage to discuss him when they 
discuss Lessing, Goethe, Tieck, Laube and Wag- 
ner, and aside from the poetic spots in his 
many works, Immermann’s services as a theme- 
suggester are indisputable. Miinchhausen, to 
mention only one case in conclusion, contains 
the six main motives of Poe’s Fall of the House 
of Usher. But his weaknesses are also great. 
Lacking that lyric gift indispensable to the 
dramatist in verse and of great help to the epic 
writer in prose, he neither knew when to begin 
nor when to stop. Machiavelli put on his best 
clothes when he sat down to write; C. F. Meyer 
said he felt as though he had crossed the thresh- 
old of a temple when he began to compose; 
and Fouqué never started a composition with- 
out first offering up a prayer. Immermann 
wrote when he could find the time; and we have 
no evidence that he bathed or prayed before 
starting. Furthermore, he wrote too long with- 
out resting. A number of times he tells us that 
he wrote until completely exhausted. This un- 


*Cf. No. 100, May, 1831. 

“Cf. No. 42, March, 1832. 

* Cf. Nos. 121 and 122, Ergiinzungsblatt, Dec., 1833. 

“Cf. No. 166, Sept., 1834. 

“Cf. No. 171, Sept., 1834. 

“Cf. Hempel, Bd. x, pp. 98-99. 
took Gustav Pfizer for his brother Paul. The latter 
wrote the Briefwechsel zweier Deutschen. And Im- 
mermann tells the South Germans to read Thucy- 
dides and while reading him to keep their mind on 
Philip of Macedonia—who lived nearly a century 
later than Thucydides. 


Immermann mis- 
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doubtedly accounts for the irregularity of his 
works. There are passages in Tristan (Die 
Jagd, Der Mittagszauber) that are superb; 
others are wretched. Had he kept as detailed 
a diary as did Platen, we would very likely 
find that on some days during the composition 
of T'ristan he was very tired; on others he felt 
extremely strong. And this is the group of 
circumstances that make Immermann attract 
the specialist rather than please the general 
reader. 
ALLEN WILSON PORTERFIELD. 


Barnard College. 


THE SPEAR OF LONGINUS 


The Legend of Longinus in Ecclesiastical Tra- 
dition and in English Literature, and its 
Connection with the Grail, by Rose J. PEE- 
BLES. Bryn Mawr, 1911. vi+221 pp. 
(Bryn Mawr College Monographs, Vol. 1x.) 


Chapter VI, “ Longinus in English Litera- 
ture,” is the best part of this thesis. In this 
chapter (pp. 80-141), Miss Peebles has worked 
in a field with which she is familiar, her com- 
pilation is thoughtfully made, and her au- 
thorities are carefully examined. It is a pity 
that the good impression created by this part 
of her work should be spoiled by numerous 
other chapters, “Longinus in Art,” “ The 
Lance as a Relic,” “ Longinus and the Grail,” 
etc., which attempt to cover too much ground, 
and as a result contain comparatively uncritical 
and sometimes misleading material. 

One need not be an expert on Christian an- 
tiquities to see the inadequacy of a compilation 
on “The Lance as a Relic” (Chap. IV, pp. 
56 f) which makes no mention of the most use- 
ful book on the subject (F. de Mély, Eruviae 
Sacrae Constantinopolitanae, Vol. III, Paris, 
1904). De Mély would have set Miss Peebles 


1Miss Peebles’ work has had insufficient supervi- 
sion. “Itinera Hierosolyma” (p. 57, note 2) is 
strange Latin, and misprints abound in the Latin 
quotations (Cf. pp. 21, 73, 77). On pages 64-5 Miss 
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right about the present location of the relics 
which claim to be the lance of Longinus, and 
even have supplied her with pictures of these 
objects.2 De Mély (p. 32) might have warned 
her that the date of the Breviarius de Hiero- 
solyma is in dispute. It is plainly later than 
Areulf (670c), and the particular phrase of 


Peebles has printed at length the Latin Mass of 
Pseudo-Chrysostom. On the next page she has, also 
in full, a literal translation of it into English, with- 
out any suggestion that it is the same thing, but 
with the words: “ Another striking testimony is 
given in this translation from Old-Slavonic.” 

It is necessary to mention this careless workman- 
ship because it doubtless excuses certain places in 
the thesis where Miss Peebles gives vague dates to 
citations which describe the marvelous qualities of 
the lance of Longinus, and then suggests that these 
qualities may be the source of those of the Grail 
lance. 


For example, on page 186 Miss Peebles prints a 
number of mediaeval references to the bleeding lance 
of Longinus, labeling them “the beginning of the 
twelfth century,” “the twelfth century,” etc., imply- 
ing that these might have influenced Chrétien’s Per- 
ceval, 1175c. As authority for these vague dates 
she gives Grober’s [sic, twice!] Grundriss. But Gré- 
ber gives more exact dates: “ 1180c,” “end of twelfth 
century,” ete., which Miss Peebles has altered. Her 
implication would not otherwise be possible. She 
should have told us [doubtless she did not notice] 
that La Chanson d’Antioche [which she labels “ be- 
ginning of the twelfth century ”] exists only in a 
remaking by Graindor de Douai, 1180c. Her cita- 
tion from this Chanson, and all other citations 
which she labels “twelfth century” are probably 
later than Chrétien and influenced by him. 


Again, on page 61, her chapter on “ The Lance as 
a Relic” is summed up thus: “The lance, then, 
was in the middle ages [before or after Chrétien?] 
‘ an object of veneration and reverence. It 
shone by night as the sun shines by day. [This is 
based on the sentence in the Breviarius de Hiero- 
solyma]. It blazed when proof of its authenticity 
was needed.” [This depends on Le Chevalier au 
Cygne. I find no such passage, but it matters little 
whether it exists or not, since the date of Le Cheva- 
lier aw Cygne is after 1250. Verbum sat !] 

2 Miss Peebles says (p. 61): “One (lance) is pre- 
served at Prague, and another at Norimbiga.” She 
has evidently failed to observe that “ Norimbiga” is 
“Ttalian” for Nuremberg. She is referring to a 
single relic, which appears to have been at Prague 
till 1424, at Nuremberg till 1800, and is now at 
Vienna. (See de Mély, 1m, 64. 
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which she makes large use,* “ et lucet in nocte 
sicut sol in virtute diet,” is in all probability 
an addition of crusading ages. De Mély thinks 
so, and it appears possible that it was added 
after the Grail romances had brought the lance 
into notice. 

Of the references given by Miss Peebles but 
two seem to be in truth independent accounts 
of the spear at Jerusalem: Antony the Martyr 
(570c), and Arculf (670c). Bede (720) to 
whom Miss Peebles gives space (p. 57), is of 
no authority in this matter. He simply repro- 
duces the words of Arculf. That Bede had no 
contemporary information is shown by the fail- 
ure of Willibald (7%23c) to mention the spear 
at Jerusalem. Bernard (870c) also makes 
no mention of it (Miss Peebles does not inform 
us that these pilgrims saw the crown of thorns, 
etc., at Jerusalem, but did not see the lance). 

In the first part of chapter VIII, where 
Miss Peebles is attacking the Celtic theory, 
she would have us believe that Celtic folk-lore 
is an unlikely source for Chrétien to have 
drawn upon: 


To narrow this claim of heathen origin to the Celtic 
field is unfortunate. P. 173. 
But why should Crestien, or his source, go so far 


’She uses this passage on pages 179-181 to prove 
that from this shining of the lance of Longinus the 
“white lance” of Chrétien and Wauchier might 
have sprung. But this passage is in dispute, and 
since among numerous accounts before the time of 
Chrétien, except this, not a single reference to the 
shining of the lance of Longinus has been found, this 
passage may probably be set aside as later than 
Chrétien. 


Suppose, however, that we accept this Breviarius 
passage as dating 670, and add to it the story about 
women carrying the cup in the Eucharistic proces- 
sion in Brittany in the sixth century. It has not 
been shown, and it will be difficult to show, that 
these isolated facts have any bearing on the origin 
of the Grail legend, which probably occurred three or 
four centuries later. 

It has not yet been proved that the lance of 
Longinus either miraculously shone or bled before 
the time of Chrétien. Even if this could be shown, 
however, it would not dispose of the Celtic or fusion 
hypothesis until the difficulties which stand in the 
way of a purely Christian hypothesis be answered. 
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afield for his lance of marvellous properties? P. 
176.4 

Why should the Grail romancers seek a bleeding 
lance in the Luin? P. 194. 


A few pages later, where she is elaborating 
the significance of a bit of fact that she has 
for the first time brought into this connection 
(that in the sixth century two Irish priests in 
Brittany were threatened with excommunica- 
tion for allowing women to carry the chalice 
in the Eucharistic ceremony), she veers to the 
opposite opinion and thinks that the Grail story 
is naturally associated with Celtic lands: 


There may also be ground for the . suggestion 
that these rites have passed through Celtic 

hands. P. 200. 

Especially interesting is the existence of such a 

usage in these places [Ireland, Brittany], both so 

definitely, if also obscurely, associated with Grail 

origins. P. 209. 

In Ireland and Brittany, the very territory in which 

the Grail legend first made its appearance. P. 212. 


It would not be fair to judge the thesis as 
essentially more than a compilation. In the re- 
peated recitals of the marvellous qualities of 
the lance of Longinus, followed in each instance 
by an implication that these qualities probably 
belonged to the lance before the time of Chré- 
tien, and a statement that here is the source of 
the Grail lance, a thread of constructive thought 
is no doubt aimed at. But exact data are sel- 
dom given and no connected argumentative 
method is followed. The thesis nowhere men- 
tions even the dates of Chrétien (1175c) and 
Wolfram (1210c) upon which (if it be an ar- 
gument) everything hinges. It assigns only 
vague dates to the passages which describe the 
marvellous qualities of Longinus’s lance, and 
yet continually implies that these marvellous 
qualities may be the source of those of the 
Grail lance. Obviously it ought to have begun 


*She continues: “It appears much simpler and 
far more plausible that he should take a (legend) .” 
She ought to have remarked that in Chrétien’s other 
romances he uses no ecclesiastical legends. Erec, 
Yvain, Lancelot, and the main portion, at least, of 
Perceval are Celtic in spirit, and probably in origin. 
Cligés is given an Arthurian treatment. 
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by telling us, as exactiy as possible, which is 
the earlier. 

Against the generally accepted tradition 
which has always connected the Grail story 
with the Celts, there are at present no facts 
that can make any headway. The Grail epi- 
sodes leave no different impression either in 
detail or in general tone from the rest of the 
Arthurian complex in which they appear. All 
mediaeval Grail stories are Arthurized. Per- 
ceval is always “li gallois.” Traces of oriental 
origin do not appear in the oldest versions 
(Chrétien, 1175¢e; Wauchier, 1190c).° They 
begin in Wolfram (1210c). Nobody has yet 
explained how this could be if the basis of the 
story were in truth oriental.® 

Miss Peebles thinks (p. 179) that the white- 
ness of the bleeding lance, repeatedly insisted 
on by Chrétien and Wauchier, may have sprung 
from the brilliance of sacred objects; angels, 
for example. But to one familiar with the 
arcana of Celtic otherworld lore, the whiteness 
of the lance goes with the green and red attire 
of the inhabitants of the Grail Castle,’ the 
redness of the castle visited by Gawain ® (which 
is connected with his search for the lance), and 
the Red Knight, who surely belongs to the 


For a long discussion of the probable date of 
Wauchier, see Brugger, ZFSL., xxxvi*, 45-52. 

°It is hoped that no advocate of the theory of 
Christian origin, desiring to maintain that in the 
Grail story we have oriental material that has been 
given an Arthurian treatment, will bring forward 
as a parallel Cligés. In Cligés, to be sure, non-Celtic 
material is given a Celtic treatment, but the result 
is very unlike the Grail story. Any person of dis- 
cernment who turns from the pages of Cligés to 
Yvain or Erec, will notice at once a different atmos- 
phere of Celtic forest and fée into which he is 
plunged. Cligés has been only superficially Celti- 
cized. But the Grail adventures of Perceval have 
the same atmosphere that is found in EHrec, Yvain 
and Lancelot, works which are commonly thought 
to be referable to Celtic sources. 

"Her evidence is especially the disputed passage 
in the Breviarius. 

® Chrétien, Perceval, 3035, edition Baist; Wolfram, 
Parzival, 232f., ed. Martin. 

°* Roce de Sanguin.” Perceval, 10186, ed. Potvin. 
“Maint boen drap vermoil e sanguin 

I taint an e mainte escarlate.” Perceval, 8782-3, 

ed. Baist. 
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group; and all these are signs of the original 
fairy character of the Grail castle. What does 
the purely Christian theory make of the Red 
Knight? 

The Celtic theory, which Miss Peebles at- 
tacks. is really a fusion theory, and admits a 
considerable place for the Christian element 
which she would urge as the sole source. In 
Chrétien one may be able to trace only a 
heathen background, but it is obvious that in 
Wauchier (as we have the text), in Wolfram, 
and still more in Boron, syncretism has been 
going on. Those who hold to the theory of 
Celtic origin of course believe that ideas bor- 
rowed from the Eucharist have been inserted 
and woven into a heathen story. We do not 
know what circumstances led to this fusion. 
It is possible that a somewhat heterodox story 
founded on the Eucharist may have existed, 
which represented the ritual objects rather as 
talismans of life and death, than as symbols 
of sacred truths. The Celtic theory is not an- 
tagonistic to the existence of some such strand 
of Christian origin, which may have become 
fused into what was essentially Celtic material. 

Even if Miss Peebles were to show that a 
story existed of the celebration of the Eucharist 
in a secular hall, where the sacred cup was car- 
ried in procession by a maiden; that this story 
described the Greek rite, in which, as is well 
known, a slender knife called a “lance,” and 
used in dividing the bread, was among the 
ceremonial objects; and that this so-called 


“lance ” was confused with the spear of Longi- 


nus, and before the time of Chrétien was be- 
lieved to bleed miraculously (none of these 
things, not even the last, has really been 
shown),’° she would not vacate the theory of 


Miss Peebles writes as if the slender knife of 
the Greek Eucharistic procession were, in the minds 
of mediaeval writers, identical with the spear of 
Longinus which they knew in art and legend. She 
transfers all that she knows of one to the other as 
if they were the same. But did not the two objects 
remain essentially distinct? Of course didactic writ- 
ers might explain that the “lance” of the Eucharist 
represented the lance of Longinus (just as they ex- 
plain that the holy table represents the grave of 
Christ), and Miss Peebles has found one such place 
(p. 65); Pseudo-Germanus (of uncertain date) adds 
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a heathen origin for the Grail. The Celtic 
theory may well suppose that there might have 
been a strand detached from Christian legend 
with which the heathen tale could unite. It is 
certain in any case that the Grail story is never 
assimilated to the actual celebration of the 
Mass."* 

The only way in which Miss Peebles may 
shake the fusion theory, which is a priori al- 
ways stronger because it provides a broader 
possible basis for explanation of the numerous 
facts than any single-strand theory can, is to 
account for all the difficulties that stand in 
the way of her “high-church” theory of a 
purely Christian origin—difficulties so tremen- 
dous that even the cleverest of its advocates 
(e. g., Richard Heinzel)** have been some- 
what discouraged.'* 


at the end of his account of the Mass, “ Nam vice 
lancee quae punxit Christum in cruce a Longino est 
haec lancea.” This, however, sounds like a merely 
rhetorical explanation and is not quite the same 
thing as if he had in the course of his description of 
the Mass, called the Eucharistic knife “the lance of 
Longinus ” without further comment. On page 205 
Miss Peebles writes: “Of the sacred objects borne 
in the Grail procession of the talismans, the Grail 
lance, plates, cross, all are found in the introitus.” 
This is petitio principii. What she wishes to prove 
is that the “lance” of the introitus is the Grail 
lance. 

“In no mediaeval form of the story is the Grail 
ceremony identified with the actual celebration of 
the Eucharist; see R. Heinzel, Ueber die franzésischen 
Gralromane (1891), p. 179. 

2 Op. cit. 

**Of course the fusion or Celtic theory is as yet 
an hypothesis. In my “Bleeding Lance” article 
(P.M.L.A. xxv, 59), I wrote: “In the Tuatha Dé 
Danaan palace is to be sought the origin of the 
Grail;” not “I have found,” ete. For completeness 
I will mention an unfavorable review of my “ Bleed- 
ing Lance” by Miss Schoepperle in Romania, XL 
(1911), 333-335. Miss Schoepperle assumes that I 
said: “I have found the origin of the Grail,” and 
then argues correctly enough that my view is only 
an hypothesis. But it is the hypothesis, as it seems 
to me, that has at present the best standing. Cf. 
Brugger, ZFSL., xxxvi’, 187: “Among those who 
still cling to-day to the Christian-legendary or ori- 
ental origin of the Grail story, are left scarcely any 
Romance, Celtic or folk-lore scholars. These views 
are advocated only by Germanists and orientalists, 
who, since they have but a trifling knowledge of Old- 
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The most serious of these difficulties are not 
once mentioned in Miss Peebles’s thesis: 
1. Of the oldest known versions of the Grail 
story (Chrétien, 1175c; Wauchier, 1190c; 
Boron, 1200c; Wolfram, 1210c) Boron’s is the 
most Christian in tone and tendency. Why, 
then, does he make no mention of the lance? 
He certainly would have been glad to keep 
in his story the lance of Longinus. How are 
we to explain his omission except by supposing 
that he knew the lance to be a heathen thing? 
2. Next to Boron, Wolfram is the most fond 
of religious imagery. He evidently did not 
know that the lance of the Grail castle was the 
lance of Longinus. His lance is a poisonous 
weapon, used by a heathen warrior, who once, 
in battle, wounded with it the Grail king. If 
the Grail king represents the wounded Christ, 
as Miss Peebles urges (p. 218), what a strange 
twist Wolfram gives to the story when he tells 
us that this representative of Christ was 
“ wounded, on account of forbidden love!” Is 


it thinkable that Christ’s representative should 


have the grievous pain of his wounds stilled by 
the periodical insertion of a poisonous spear? 
What sort of a story about the spear do the 
advocates of the “high-church” theory think 
that Boron and Wolfram had before them? 

3. If the lance be the Christian symbol, how 
did the terms “spear of vengeance,” ** and 


French literature, derived from hearsay, take Wol- 
fram’s Parzival for their starting point because it 
is the one version they have read.” 

Miss Peebles does not mention the names “ spear 
of vengeance,” etec., but she objects (p. 191) to my 
statement that the lance of the Grail romances is 
primarily a destructive weapon. She thinks that the 
two lines in the Mons Ms of Perceval [which I quote] 
are “hardly sufficient support, since the Montpellier 
ms [which I also quote] reads exactly the opposite.” 
Professor Nitze informs me that the Montpellier ms 
seems to be alone in this. All the Perceval mss at 
Paris say that the lance “destroyed the land.” 
Such is the reading of Perceval, ed. Baist (1910), vv. 
6132-3 (which Miss Peebles does not mention). The 
destructive power of the lance is perfectly obvious 
anyhow from Wauchier Perceval, 20288-90. 

The reader will hardly be impressed by Miss 
Peebles’ section on “The Poisonous and Destructive 
Lance and the Spear of Longinus,” pp. 189-91. Her 
evidence is Deguilleville’s Pelerinage (1330-32), and 
Lydgate’s English translation of this (1426c). 
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“spear adventurous ” which are applied to it, 
even in such thoroughly ecclesiasticized ver- 
sions as the prose Lancelot and the Merlin 
(see PMLA., xxv, 47), become attached to it? 
4. How does the “high-church” theory ex- 
plain the sword of the Grail castle? The sword 
is described in all but one of the oldest ver- 
sions (Chrétien, Wauchier, Wolfram). Ac- 
cording to the Celtic theory it goes back to 
one of the four jewels of the Tuatha Dé 
Danaan. No Christian explanation that is not 
extremely far-fetched has been suggested 
(sword with which John the Baptist was be- 
headed). 

5. What does the “high-church” theory 
make of those features of the Grail castle in 
the oldest versions which identify it with the 
otherworld castle of Celtic folk-lore? Pro- 
fessor Nitze has recently set forth most of 
these features in “ The Castle of the Grail.” 


The Grail castle is difficult to find, is beyond: 


a river or lake, is generally met with after sun- 
set, and is not seen till one is close by. In 
Wolfram it is “round and smooth” (like the 
tower of glass of Celtic story), Nitze, p. 25. 
The Fisher King has the power of shape-shift- 
ing, Perceval “ Elucidation,” v. 222. The in- 
terior of the Grail castle resembles the ancient 
Irish royal house; e. g., the fire with the seat 
of the king behind it, is in the center, Nitze, 
p- 39. The Grail announces those who shall 
serve it, much as the Irish Zia Féil*® an- 
nounced who should be king, Nitze, p. 42. 
The inhabitants of the Grail castle are at first 
silent, Nitze, p. 37. The mortal visitor is ex- 
pected (Wauchier), and he soon grows drowsy 
(Wauchier), Nitze, p. 37. He goes to rest and 
next morning the castle (Wauchier) or its in- 
habitants (Chrétien, Wolfram) have vanished. 
It seems impossible for all these features to 
have crept into a Christian legend except on 
the theory of a fusion with an originally 
heathen story. 

6. The purely Christian theory supposes that 
a story of the Eucharist grew more and more 


® Studies in Honor of A. Marshall Elliott (1911), 
I, 19-57. 
*%On the Lia Féil see Hartland, Folk-Lore, xiv 
(1903), 28. 
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secular until in the time of Chrétien and 
Wauchier it was written down with scarcely a 
trace of Christian coloring left. The moment 
it was written down it turned about, grew in 
the opposite direction,’* lost its secular fea- 
tures, and, as everybody knows, gradually be- 
came, in the versions of today, thoroughly 
identified with the Eucharist. The advocates 
of the Christian theory must explain this com- 
plete reversal in the direction of its growth 
which they assume happened in the twelfth 
century. 


500 A. D. 1175 A.D. 1900 A. D. 

Heathen Heathen Heathen 
| 

Christian Christian Christian 


‘ 


Until they explain this, their contention is 
worthy of little respect. Iselin is the only ad- 
vocate of the “high-church” theory who has 
tried to meet this difficulty.1* He ingeniously 
assumes that a heterodox story founded on the 
Eucharist became separated from its original in 
some out-of-the-way place in the early ages, 
and there grew in darkness like any independ- 
ent story. Then when it had been thoroughly 
paganized, it was rediscovered by crusading 
writers in the twelfth century, and went in 
the daylight through the contrary development 
that we know. If Miss Peebles wishes to cham- 
pion the “high-church” theory she should 
study Iselin’s method, which at least faces the 
difficulty. 

But I think of no instance in which a Chris- 
tian legend has in the middle ages broken away 
from its origin and undergone an independent 
development towards complete heathendom. 
Willy Staerk*® urged as a parallel the sup- 
posed growth of the Baldr myth from the cruci- 
fixion of Christ. Miss Peebles in the earlier 
and better-worked-out part of her thesis wisely 
rejects this supposed growth. The phrases 
with which she puts aside the theory of a 


"Cf. Nitze, Mod. Phil., rx, 319 (1912). 

is], E. Iselin, Der morgenlindische Ursprung der 
Grallegende, Halle, 1909. 

” Ueber den Ursprung der Grallegende, 1903. 
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Christian origin of the Baldr myth will do 
excellently, mutatis mutandis, to answer the 
“high-church ” contention about the Grail 
legend (p. 164): 


Whatever parallels may exist between Baldr [the 
Grail] and the Christian story are probably to be 
explained by the fact that the Baldr [Grail] myth, 
going back as it does to primitive ritual customs, 
was, before it came into contact with the Christian 
story, made up of much the same essential traits 
that now characterize it; though in its later stages, 
it is highly probable that the Norse tale [Grail 
legend] has been somewhat influenced by the 
Christian. 


Artuour C. L. Brown. 
Northwestern University. 


Idylis of Fishermen: a History of the Literary 
Species. By Henry Marton Hatt, Ph. D. 
New York, The Columbia University Press, 
1912. xii+ 216 pp. Price $1.50 net. 


This book calls for some notice, not so — 
because of its own merits as because it is pub- 
lished in a well-known series of ‘ Studies in 
Comparative Literature.’ 

Its precise purpose is not very clear. The 
title suggests a study of the ‘ piscatory eclogue,’ 
the kind of poetry in which Sannazaro claimed 
to be a pioneer. But the author has not con- 
fined himself to a “ history of the literary spe- 
cies;” he begins with a lot of utterly irrele- 
vant matter from all sorts of ancient writings, 
and he even makes room for “an account of 
the spread of the fisher motive to other literary 
forms, such as the sonnet, the romance and the 
drama.” Moreover, it is hard to make out just 
how far the study is meant to be ‘ compara- 
tive.” To be sure, the Appendix states (p. 199) 
that “the present work aims to treat the idyll 
of fishers as part of the broader field of pastoral 
in Europe, of which the English is but a cor- 
ner.” But on p. 65 the author says that the 
“English branch grew from direct imitation 
of Sannazaro, and not from the Italian poems, 
so that only a brief account of the continental 
pastoral need be given here.” And on p. 143 
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he says of certain Latin eclogues: “These 
poems belong to humanistic rather than to 
English literature, and are included in this 
book only because,” ete. 

But, whatever the purpose of the book, the 
result indicates that the author has been most 
interested—and most at home—in the English 
‘corner.’ Even Sannazaro—who ought to be 
the central figure in the whole study—is treated 
in very perfunctory fashion. His relations to 
Virgil and to Theocritus are stated only in 
rather general terms, and so is his influence 
upon the later piscatory. It is easy to say 
(p. 51) that “almost every line in his pisca- 
tories is an imitation,” or (p. 162) that cer- 
tain English poems are “ filled with borrow- 
ings of individual Sannazarian conceits,” but 
most readers would prefer to have something 
more definite and detailed. 

A very large part of the miscellaneous learn- 
ing which fills out the first half of the book is 
taken from a Paris Thesis of 1859, A. Cam- 
paux, De Ecloga Piscatoria, qualem a veteribus 
adumbratam absolvere sibi proposuerit Sanna- 
zarius. And it is no adequate acknowledg- 
ment of this indebtedness to say—in the Ap- 
pendix, p. 199—that M. Campaux’s pamphlet 
“covers much the same ground as the intro- 
ductory portions of the present work.” An- 
other book which has furnished a certain 
amount of material is Fr. Torraca’s GI’ Imita- 
tori Straniert di Jacopo Sannazaro (Rome, 
1882). Yet this is mentioned only to say 
(p. 199) that it is “an interesting work, but 
not very accurate”—a charge of inaccuracy 
which is supported solely by a misquotation of 
a single passage. 

The Preface says that “the plan of the work 
has been to render all quotations in English.” 
After this prefatory statement the author 
should have been very careful to acknowledge 
all the translations which he has borrowed from 
Bohn’s Classical Iibrary. And he should have 
said somewhere earlier than in his Appendix 
(p. 200) that all his translations from Theo- 
critus and Moschus are taken from Andrew 
Lang. 

The few translations which he has made for 
himself are not very good. Perhaps the worst 
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thing of the sort is on p. 24, the ‘ paraphrase ’ 
of a Greek epigram, “ Parmis, the far-famed 
fisher, best reaper of the ocean strand,” ete. 
This is Anth. Pal., vii, 504, 
yverou éraxtaios Dr. Hall 
makes dyxiotpov (‘fish-hook’”) mean ‘an- 
chor,’ he turns the adjective AdBpos (‘ greedy ’) 
into ‘labrus’ (a kind of fish), and he misun- 
derstands the poem generally. Here is a part 
of the ‘ paraphrase: ’ 


‘ 

“as he caught his prey by the reefs of the dark 

blue deep, grew sad, and pined and prayed for death 

from the waves. Then destruction darted upon him 

in a whirl-wind, striking him on the neck, while lines 
and rod and anchors were whirled away.” 


And here are the corresponding lines of the 
Greek : 


dypns mperns tot’ iovrdida 
Saxvalwv, dronv ados apapevos, 
yap in’ yepos ai~aca 
@ xeT orevov 
pnpivOor Kai Sotvaxos ayxiotpwr Te 


What really happened to Parmis was, that he 
once caught a fish, and on taking it from the 
water proceeded to bite it, and so came to his 
end. For the struggling creature slipped into 
his throat, and he rolled beside his own fishing 
tackle and choked to death. 

Another reckless attempt at translation may 
be seen on p. 77: “either . . . grieving for 
love, sighing and weeping. It seems that I 
(who many years ago wrote plays) can not now 
write so far from the woods and the shores.” 
The original of this is a part of one of Tasso’s 
sonnets (Le Rime, ed. A. Solerti, iv, 96, Bo- 
logna, 1902): “ Altri | D’Amor si 
dolse e sospird nel pianto. | Io de gli altrui 
(perché molti anni prima | Fur gia favola i 
miei) non par che possa | Cosi lunge da’ boschi 
e da le rive.” 

Even the translations from Latin are not 
-always very faithful. On p. 46 Sannazaro is 
made to say of himself: “ Nor less did my en- 
thusiasm drive me, too, among the band of fish- 
ermen to cast my lines in the watery bays.” 
This is supposed to represent Hleg. iii. 2. 53, 
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“ Nec minus haec inter piscandi concitus egit | 
Ardor in aequoreos mittere lina sinus.” On 
p- 50 there is another artless rendering: “ May 
Mergellina bear thee oysters, and the rocky 
cliffs, sea-urchins” (Sann. Hel. i. 110, “sic 
proxima Mergelline | Ostrea sarosaeque ferat 
tibi rupis echinos.”). On p. 58 the striking ex- 
pression “ bristling groves of Bacchus” proves 
to be a translation of “ horrida lustra Lycaei ” 
(Sann. Fel. iv. 18). 

On p. 142 it is said that Grotius’ Myrtilus 
is “a very plain imitation of Sannazaro’s Gala- 
tea.” It is much more plainly an imitation of 
Theocritus (Jd. iii. 6-7, 21-27, 37-39; xx. 
19-32 ; xxi. 8-12). And Grotius’ poem is itself 
paraphrased in Sarasin’s eclogue Myrtil, ou le 
Nautonnier (Paris ed., 187%, pp. 193-201). 
On p. 53 it is said that the singing match in 
Sannazaro’s eclogue Mopsus “is modeled song 
for song on that in Virgil’s seventh bucolic.” 
But some of the songs bear a closer resemblance 
to the eighth Idyl of Theocritus than to Virgil: 
compare line 46 with viii, 33, lines 62-65 with 
viii, 52 and 59, line 82 with viii, 43-44. The 
name ‘ Praxinoe, Sann. Fcl. ii, 18, comes from 
Theocritus, Jd. xv, 1, the name ‘ Phrasidamus,’ 
Ecl. iv, 24, from Jd. vii, 3. It might have been 
stated somewhere that Theocritus, Jd. xxi, is 
paraphrased by Amadis Jamyn, Le songe d’un 
Pescheur (Paris ed., 1878, p. 244). The chorus 
from Fletcher’s Sicelides quoted on p. 138 is a 
rather close imitation of Virgil, Geor. ii, 458- 
485. The passage from Sannazaro quoted on 
p. 52 is imitated in Fletcher’s Myrtillus (ed. 
Boas, p. 309). 

On p. 43 a passage in Lucan’s Pharsalia 
(v, 511-560) is called a ‘ piscatory idyll ’—an 
absurd remark based upon a misunderstanding 
of a passage in Campaux (p. 47). It is de- 
scribed, too, as “ a dialogue between Caesar and 
an old fisher.” But Lucan does not say that 
the ‘pauper Amyclas’ was a fisher; and the 
epithet ‘iuvenis’ (533) does not imply that 
he was old. On the same page Ausonius’ 
Mosella is said to be 843 lines long, and to re- 
fer to the Meuse. It is 483 lines long, and it 
refers to the Moselle. On p. 59 Sannazaro’s 
‘Proteus’ is strangely said to “pity the sad 
fate of Sannazaro himself, still in exile with 
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his prince.” What he really pities is the exile 
and death of King Frederick: “ denique sistit | 
Spumantem ad Ligerim, parvaque includit in 
urna” (Hcl. iv, 84-85). On p. 142 there is a 
pleasant remark, that the singer in Grotius’ 
Myrtilus “ boasts ‘ the strains which once Arion 
sung,’ which, rather curiously, include the sea- 
faring of Jason, Ulysses, Circe, Calypso, Nau- 
sicaa, ete.” They include nothing of the sort; 
the lines about Jason, Ulysses, and the rest, 
have nothing to do with Arion’s song. 

There are too many misprints in the book, 
and a good many other errors which can hardly 
be laid to the printer’s charge. There are easy 
references to the ancient playwrights ‘ Anti- 
phanis’ (pp. 13, 14, 15) and ‘ Diphylus’ (15). 
‘Paulus Silentwarius’ has an odd look (39, 
215), and so have the masculine names ‘ Ly- 
cota’ (52) and ‘ Polybata’ (53). Even the 
classical scholar will take a second look at 
‘Pomponius Bononiens’ (41, 216) and at ‘ Lu- 
cian’s “play” The Fisherman’ (31). Tasso’s 
Aminta is variously called Amyntas (72, 76, 
77, 93), Amynta (136), Amintas (138), and 
the author twice speaks of the ‘Spanish’ ec- 
logues of Camoes and Bernardes (86, 108). A 
certain French writer is called ‘ Giovanni Mar- 
tin’ (87), apparently because Torraca called 
him so, and another is called ‘ Franciscus 
Champion’ (95) because of Campaux’s Latin. 
But ‘Jacob Vanieri’ (95) is not what Cam- 
paux meant by ‘Jacobus Vanieri,’ and the 
name should not have gone into the ‘bibli- 
ography’ under ‘J: ‘Jacobi, Vanieri’ (206). 
Even Ulrich von Hutten’s name is carefully 
transcribed from the Latin Thesis as ‘ Hulric 
de Hutten’ (200), and so is the date of one 
of his poems, 1488—though that is usually 
given as the date of his birth. 

On pp. 201-211 there is a long and imposing 
‘Bibliography of Piscatory Literature.’ This 
is very badly made, it is badly printed, and it 
is shamelessly padded. Some of the authors 
have a strange look in this class: Homer 
(Iliad and Odyssey), Lucan (Pharsalia), Bap- 
tista Mantuanus, Milton (Lycidas), Nonnus 
(Dionysiaca), Ovid (Metamorphoses), ‘ Pom- 
ponius Bononiens,’ Sidney (Arcadia), Virgil 
(Aeneid and Georgics). Yet even this is 
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matched by a ‘Chronological List of the chief 
English Piscatories’ (pp. 212-213) which 
somehow includes Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
Shakespeare’s Pericles and Tempest, and Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Regained. A good many items 
are.merely transferred from the pages of Cam- 
paux or Torraca, or from Carrara’s Poesia Pas- 
torale, with no additional bibliographical de- 
tails. For Jacques de Fonteny’s Iolas—a poem 
which “ recalls by its title and general tone the 
piscatories of Sannazaro” (p. 95)—we are 
told merely to “see Colletet-—Vita poetarum 
Gallorum.” See him where, and why? Cam- 
paux could mention this poem, in 1859, only 
on the authority of a statement in a manu- 
script treatise—“ ut in Vita poetarum Gallorum 
manu scripta asserit Colletet” (p. 104). Dr. 
Hall fails to say just where he saw it, or where 
he got his impression of its “ general tone.” 


W. P. Mosrarp. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE 1536 Text oF THE Egloga or JUAN DE 
Paris 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 
Sirs:—In a recent publication of capital 
importance to the student of early Spanish 
drama, Kohler’s Sieben Spanische Dramatische 
Eklogen (Gesellschaft fiir Romanische Liter- 
atur, Band 27, 1911), there is to be found a 
defect which I have the material to correct. 
The last of the texts reprinted, the Farsa of 
Juan de Paris, pp. 329-350, is based on an edi- 
tion of the year 1551. The existence of the 
1536 edition was known to Kohler,’ cf. pp. 


The copy of which Ticknor gave an inexact de- 


scription passed through the libraries of Salv4é and 


Heredia into the Biblioteca nacional. What was 
perhaps only a suggestion on the part of Wolf has 
led Kohler (p. 183) to identify the Farsa 4 manera 
de tragedia, ete. (Valencia, 1537) with the Egloga 
of Juan de Paris. Among the available works that 
destroy this hypothesis, one might mention Gallardo, 
Ensayo, No. 636, where the list of characters and a 
synopsis of the play are given. 
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182-3, although he does not seem to know its 
present whereabouts. But one copy of the lat- 
ter is known to bibliographers. It is now in 
the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid under cata- 
logue number R-4104. Since it is improbable 
that this play will be published again in the 
near future, it seems worth while to make avail- 
able to readers of the Kohler text the variants 
of the earlier edition. A Ms. copy of the 1536 
edition that was made under my supervision 
and compared by me with the original, here 
serves as the basis of comparison. Kohler’s 
emendations are disregarded for the present, 
and variant readings are given in full with the 
exception of interchange of b, v and u, ¢ and z, 
i and y, / and r, and initial f and h from Latin 
f; dropping or retention of h from Latin h; 
doubling of ¢ and s; and spellings pus, pues; 
sancto, santo in its several forms; and -sc- or 
-c- in Latin -scére verbs and in nescio. The evi- 
dent misprints of the 1536 edition are enclosed 
in parentheses. Abbreviations are expanded in 
italics, but the sign for the conjunction y(é) 
is passed over unnoticed. 

Title-page Egloga for Farsa, and date 1536, 
line 6 (cuento), 22 y dezilla, 31 mi anima, 32 
de te conocer, 33 E dame, 36 el mundo/el 
diablo,37 mi anima, 38 concupiscencia, 40 orden 
amena, 41 E a vos, 44 abondosa, 45 vos plega, 
55 holganea, 62 (trstie), between 64 and 65 
(Estado) for Estacio, 66(toda), 84 otra, 95 
prognes, 98 homicida, 119 a mi mesmo, 142 
holgura, 150 aburriesse, 155 sutiles, 166 ar- 
rancaras, 169 sabeys, 172 busqueys, 186 
(fnego), between 216 and 217 y el hermitafio, 
218 me contino, 220 (quite), 235 siga, 237 hara 
le dexar, 239-240 quiero muy apressurado yr 
y. 247 traygo, 254 empieco, 259 tifia, 263 res- 
gafios, 266 matas, 277 buscallo, 296 (leuante 
te), 304 tambien tu, 309 dizme, 311 tenes, 344 
que diz que vos, 354 terneos, 356 (gorgura), 
359 los, 367 dezid, 376 lluego, 384 (mantega), 
391 fos esso, 394 fios, 395 jurio, 403 fo, 407 
lluzida, 408 no lay, 413 quies que lo, 418 veynte, 
422 philosofanga, 426 huerte tacafio, 429 y an 
soncas . . . encordojares, 451-452 and 455 
are assigned to Vicente and 453-454 to Cre- 
mon, 462 y otea, 466 (agun), 471 al hermita, 
483 ves, 496 ves el, 502 toca la, 507 (mantega), 
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528 allegado, 542 (dos), 554 eniramos, 568 
ymagino, 573 (braz), 577. comos, 579 diz vos, 
582 tomar, 586 pelleja, 587 la ygreja, 592 
dixiste, 599 que quirriel, 603 pardiez, 606 quir- 
Tie, 612 an que alos, 615 que es, 632 (y soy), 
633 Huyamos, 646 efillos,? 654 huydores, 658 
halagos, 664 omitted. 

A majority of these variants are of but slight 
importance, but a considerable number give 
satisfactory readings where the 1551 edition 
does violence to the meter or the sense of the 
play. In line 40 amena restores the rime.* 
The following lines that are unmetrical by rea- 
son of length, hiatus within the hemistich, or 
displacement of accent may be corrected by 
reference to the variants of the 1536 text: 45, 
95, 304, 309, 391, 413, 483, 528 and 579. 
Unusual syntactical constructions, suspicious 
forms and erroneously used words are avoided 
by following the older text in lines 22, 32, 84, 
95, 119, 166, 218, 239-240, 254, 263, 354, 359, 
429, 496, 586, 587 and 654. 

The corrections of Kohler are generally sup- 
ported by the 1536 text, but his attempt to re- 
store line 344 was a failure. His emendation 
of line 67, on which both texts agree, is sup- 
ported neither by the other passage to which 
he refers nor by the meaning of the sentence 
in which it occurs. 

While I should not care to assert that the 
1551 text is a direct reprint of that of 1536, 
there is not the slightest evidence of the hand 
of the author in its variant readings, and in 
nearly every case® of material difference the 
earlier text is the better. 


E. Hovste. 

University of Chicago. 

? This is an abbreviation resulting from the crowd- 
ing of two columns on the page. 

5Cf. Kohler, p. 188. Ticknor’s statement concern- 
ing the careful construction of the verse is some- 
what less apt when applied to the 1551 text. 

‘The peculiar forms “diz me sefiora porque .. . 
estades” (309) and “diz vos” (579) are in both 
cases supported by the meter. The attempt to avoid 
them made by the editor or printer of the 1551 edi- 
tion leaves the line too long and the accent displaced.. 

5In line 568 the reading of the 1551 text is pre- 
ferable. 
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Tue Tower oF FAME IN MILTON 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sitrs:—The poem of Milton, In Quintum 
Novembris contains a description of the Tower 
of Fame, in which are the lines: 


Esse ferunt spatium, qua distat ab Aside terra 

Fertilis Europe, et spectat Mareotidas undas 

Hie turris posita est Titanidos ardua Famae (170- 
173). 


The word Mareotidas has troubled various 
commentators. Keightley writes: ‘It cer- 
tainly should be Maeotidas, for, as Warton ob- 
serves, Lake Mareotis is in Egypt. Most prob- 
ably it was a printer’s error.’ Masson says: 
‘ Mareotidas undas: distinctly so in both Mil- 
ton’s editions, but certainly, as Mr. Keightley 
observes, either a mistake or a misprint for 
Maeotidas. For Milton cannot have meant 
Lake Mareotis, which is in Egypt, but the great 
Lake Maeotis, now the sea of Azof, north of 
the Black Sea. That lake, washing the western 
end of the Caucasian chain, does lie close to 
that boundary line between Asia and Europe 
where Milton places his House of Fame.’ This 
reasoning seems the better when one remembers 
that in his later poetry Milton twice mentions 
the Sea of Azof: 


Sea he had searcht and Land 
From Eden over Pontus, and the Poole 
Maeotis, up beyond the River Ob (P. L. 9. 76-78) ; 


Sarmatians North 
Beyond Danubius to the Taurie Pool (P. R. 4. 78-79). 


In the time of Milton the Sea of Azof was 
considered part of the boundary between Eu- 
rope and Asia; for example, Samuel Purchas 
says of Asia: ‘On the West it hath the Ara- 
bian Gulfe, that necke of Land which divided 
it from Africa, the Mediterranean, Aegean, 
Ponticke Seas, the Lake Maeotis, Tanais, with 
an imagined line from thence to the Bay of 
S. Nicholas. Some make it yet larger and 
make Nilus to divide it from Africa, but with 
lesse reason’ (Pilgrimage, ed. 1617, p. 50). 
Hence if Milton located his Tower of Fame 
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on the boundary of Europe and Asia, he may 
well have written Mareotidas, which is metri- 
cally possible. 

Yet it is well to examine other possibilities 
before supposing the accurate Milton to have 
allowed a misprint in the edition of 1645 to 
have gone uncorrected in the edition of 1673. 
As Warton-says, Mareotis is a lake in Egypt 
west of the Nile near Alexandria, and hence 
in Africa, even though the Nile be made the 
western boundary of Asia. Since the adjec- 
tive is used figuratively to mean Egyptian 
(e. g., Mareotica arva, Ovid. Met. 12. 39-42), 
Mareotidas undas might signify literally the 
waters of Lake Mareotis, or figuratively Egypt. 
In that account of the Tower of Fame to which 
commentators refer as one of Milton’s sources, 
Ovid describes its location as follows: 


Orbe locus medio est inter terras fretumque 

Caelestesque plagas, triplicis confinia mundi, 

Unde quod est usquam, quamvis regionibus absit, 

Inspicitur, penitratque cavas vox omnis ad aures 
(Met. 12. 39-42). 


The simplest explanation of the words of 
Milton as they stand is that, giving another 
turn to Ovid’s ‘triplicis confinia mundi,’ and 
thinking of Egypt as on the confines of Asia 
and Africa, he has imagined his Tower of 
Fame to be located in some indefinite spot, as 
nearly as possible central to Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, the three divisions of the world of the 
ancients; from such a place Fame could be- 
hold equally well what took place in any of 
the three continents. 


H. GILBERT. 
Cornell University. 


A BIBLioGgRAPHICAL Mytu 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 
Strs:—Griisse has called attention to an 

alleged Aragonese ms of the Prose Tristram 

romance made in the year 1438.1 He supports 


1Griisse, Trésor, Vol. v1, Pt. 2, p. 202. 
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this assertion with a reference to Souza’s 
Provas.2, An investigation of this reference 
showed that the passage in question was the 
inventory of the books in the library of King 
Duarte of Portugal. Among them was a Livro 
de Trista, a lost work which other scholars have 
united in considering Portuguese.* The date 
1438 nowhere appears, but immediately across 
the page is mention of a Historia de Troya por 
aragoés. In his Literirgeschichte,* Grasse 
again refers to the alleged Aragonese Tristram 
but this time quotes Hagen’s Minnesinger as 
the source of his information.® Referring to 
the passage indicated in Hagen we find that 
the latter in turn derived his information from 
Olfers.© The mistake, then, originated with 
Olfers who carelessly assumed that the words 
por aragoés referred to two works instead of 
one. King Duarte died in 1438, so that year 
was taken by Olfers as a posterior date to be 
used in determining the ages of all mss found 
in the Duarte collection. Hagen and Grasse 
were wrong in assuming that the year 1438 was 
that of the writing of the ms. This particular 
Aragonese Tristram is therefore clearly a myth. 


GrorGE TyLeR NorTHUP. 
University of Toronto. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Cury and Boerner’s Histoire de la littérature 
francaise, a Vusage des étudiants hors de France 
(Deuxiéme édition. Teubner, Leipzig-Berlin, 
1912. 400 pp.) can scarcely be of service in 
America. Too elementary for graduate stu- 
dents, it is not superior in form or matter to 
works already employed in high schools and 
colleges in this country. The most distinctive 


* Ant., Gaet. de Souza, Provas, Vol. 1, p. 544. I 
am indebted to Librarian W. R. Martin of the His- 
panic Society for his kindness in copying for me 
the Duarte inventory. I am also indebted to Pro- 
fessor Karl Pietsch for a very helpful suggestion. 

*Michaélis and Braga, Geschichte der portugie- 
sischen Litteratur (Grébers Grundriss), u, 2, p. 213. 

*Griisse, Lehrbuch. Literirgeschichte der beriihm- 
testen Volker des Mittelalters, Vol. 111, Pt. 2, p. 204. 

° Hagen, Minnesinger, Vol. 1v, p. 576. 

*Olfers, Leben des standhaften Prinzen nach der 
Chronik seines Geheimschreibers Alwvares (Berlin, 
1827), p. 107. 
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characteristics are the introduction of detailed 
outlines of selected works, occasionally inac- 
curate and invariably wearisome, and a laud- 
able fidelity to the sound and luminous doctrine 
of M. Lanson, quotation marks being omitted 
in. some cases. D. S. B. 


Carolina Michaélis; Lista dos seus trabalhos 
litterarios acompanhada de um predmbulo e de 
um appéndice, por J. Leite de Vasconcellos.* 
The 122 bibliographical items represent the 
fields of ethnography, philology and literary 
history, and are not restricted entirely to Por- 
tuguese and Spanish subjects. The Appendix 
contains not only a list of the reviews of the 
works cited, but the reproduction of personal 
letters and dedications. The Introduction pre- 
sents a brief but highly appreciative estimate 
of Dr. Carolina Michaélis’ scientific work, and 
a few salient biographical items. The bibli- 
ographical portion of the treatise shows evi- 
dence of ofiicial endorsement and the portrait 
inserted as a frontispiece is a most welcome 
addition. The treatise as a whole forms an im- 
portant contribution to Romance studies. A 
few addenda of recent items of interest may 
not be amiss; namely, the transfer of Caro- 
lina Michaélis from the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Lisbon to that of the University of 
Coimbra; her appointment as a co-editor of 
the new Revista da Universida de Coimbra; 
and her Notas Vicentinas, preliminares duma 
edicao critica das Obras de Gil Vicente, which 
appeared in the second issue of the Revista 
(Junho e Setembro de 1912). 


In his Argot ancien (1907), Sainéan gave 
an historical analysis of the French thieves’ 
jargon. He has now materially supplemented 
this study in his Sources de Vargot ancien 
(2 vol., Paris, Champion, 1912). Beginning 
with the fifteenth century and continuing to 
1850, he discusses and in many instances gives 
in extenso the important documentation of 
this artificial language. By reason of the 
method and extent of his investigations, he 
succeeds in eliminating most if not all of the 
teeming vagaries of the argotic dictionaries, 
and adds substantially to our positive knowl- 
edge. The book is of marked interest and im- 
portance to the linguistic student, and a com- 
fort to the reader who wishes to grasp the 
meaning of Villon’s jobelin or sift the real 
from the fanciful in the argot of Les Miséra- 


Academia das Sciencias de Lisboa. Separata 
do “ Boletim da Segunda Classe,” volume v. Lisboa: 
Imprenta Nacional, 1912. 8vo., 54 pp. 
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bles. The detailed index to Sainéan’s first 
work, and the etymological glossary at the end 
of his Sources make it easy to utilize this valu- 
able series as a dictionary of “ pedlars’ 
French ”—the first dictionary on scientific 
principles that we possess. 


In his Religions, Meurs et Légendes, 4me 
série (Paris, Mercure de France, 1912), A. van 
Gennep includes a long essay on the Légendes 
populaires et Chansons de Geste en Savoie. 
The fourth chapter of this essay, “Le Cycle 
d’Arthur,” offers an ingenious, if not wholly 
convincing, explanation of the presence in Sa- 
voy of two Arthurian knights who fight a 
monstrous cat. The chapter is of especial in- 
terest, both because of van Gennep’s familiarity 
with the folk-lore of the region, a familiarity 
the beginnings of which date back to his school- 
boy days in the lycées of Savoy, and because he 
utilizes, in part, Mr. Bédier’s theories regard- 
ing the pilgrim routes. A. 8. 


Professor Jespersen’s Hlementarbuch der 
Phonetik (Leipzig, Teubner, 1912. 187 pp.) 
constitutes a revised and condensed edition of 
his Lehrbuch of 1904. Nothing essential has 
been omitted and there is even a gain in the 
clearness of presentation. The Jespersen sys- 
tem of analphabetic symbols is of course re- 
tained, and forms the basis of arrangement for 
the treatment of the sounds. This facilitates 
and shortens sound analysis, and tends to di- 
rect attention to phonetic similarities and dif- 
ferences that usually pass unnoticed. For the 
beginner, the multiplicity of symbols (analpha- 
betic and international-phonetic) is liable to 
confuse more than it helps, but for those who 
have a competent guide or some preliminary 
knowledge this feature will readily change from 
an obstacle to an aid. The book is rich in help- 
ful suggestions and well repays reading. The 
decimal system of paragraph numbering, first 
used in Jespersen’s Modern English Grammar, 
is to be commended to prospective makers of 
text-books. 


OBITUARY 


WILLIAM HAND BROWNE 


Dr. William Hand Browne, Professor (Emer- 
itus since 1910) of English Literature in the 
Johns Hopkins University, died on the morn- 
ing of December 13, 1912. He was born De- 
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cember 31, 1828, and had therefore almost com- 
pleted the eighty-fourth year of his age. Like 
so many men of letters, Dr. Browne was first 
trained for one of the standard professions, 
and then turned from the practical pursuit 
opened to him to follow the more authoritative 
dictates of his nature. After his graduation 
as M. D. (University of Maryland, 1850), he 
began his career as critic and historian, in which 
he won early recognition. Shortly after the 
war, Dr. Browne was for a decade especially 
interested in re-establishing the literary maga- 
zines of the South. In 1866 he joined the Rev. 
Albert Taylor Bledsoe in founding The South- 
ern Review |New Series; Vol. 1, Baltimore, 
Bledsoe and Browne, 1867]. He had a share 
also in the inauguration of The New Eclectic, 
a monthly magazine of select literature (Vol. 
1, Jan.—Apr., 1868; Baltimore), which was con- 
tinued, under the editorship of Dr. Browne, 
from 1871 (Vol. 8) to 1875 (Vol. 17) with 
the changed name, The Southern Magazine. 
A member, meanwhile, of the Maryland His- 
torical Society, Dr. Browne came to be the 
acknowledged authoritative historian of his 
native State. By the authority of the State and 
under the direction of this Society Dr. Browne 
accomplished the most important work of his 
life in editing the Archives of Maryland (32 
large volumes, 1883-1912). 

Dr. Browne was first connected with the 
Johns Hopkins University as Principal Libra- 
rian, 1879-1880. In the next year he began 
to take part in the instruction in English Lit- 
erature, and in the course of the years his offi- 
cial designations were: Librarian and Asso- 
ciate, 1880-1891; Associate Professor, 1891- 
1893; Professor, 1893-1910; Professor Emer- 
itus, 1910-1912. As Librarian and thereafter 
as a member of the Library Committee, he 
rendered admirable service; but he rapidly be- 
came more and more engaged in teaching. His 
wide and varied culture and his peculiarly at- 
tractive personality combined to make his in- 
struction especially valuable and _ effective. 
Although not young in years when he began 
to teach, Dr. Browne was always young in spirit 
and in alertness of mind. He assimilated new 
knowledge with notable eagerness, and to the 
last maintained a keen interest in promoting 
accuracy of knowledge. His contributions to 
Mod. Lang Notes extend from the first volume 
to the last number, issued after his death. This 
persistent activity, shown especially in the pub- 
lication, just before his death, of the last vol- 
ume of the Archives of Maryland, exemplified 
that beneficence of the intellectual life which, 
in the words of Emerson, ‘redeems us in a 
degree from the conditions of time.’ 


